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Safety and Sanitation 


Insure your pack by using cans made 
and closed with The Sanitary Gasket. 


Assure yourself of the merit and 


superiority of Sanitary Gasket Cans by 
consulting our customers. 


American Can Company > 


¥ Canners who fail to read their trade journal regularly, have their goods priced for them by the 
| ‘ “y K 4 buyers; learn market situations from interested sources; have no command of their own busi- 


ness; are kept out of touch with passing events. 
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Double 
Pineapple Grater. 


Made By The 
John R. Mitchell Co. 
Foot of Washington St. 
Baltimore Md. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


W. L. HINCHMAN, PH. G. 
CONSULTING CHEMIST 
EXPERT IN CANNING AND PRESERVING 
AND FOOD MANUFACTURING 
HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
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WHEELING CANS 


Excel in 


and 


CLEANLINESS 


JOHNSON-MORSE CAN CO. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
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hess; are Kept out of touch with passivg events. 


anning TRAD 


JUST DOUBLES THE YIELD 


BETTER THAN STONE : * > THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN | 
EVER WAS Bol 1ano TOP OF SUCCESS 

IN TOMATO GROWING 


“GREATER BALTIMORE” 


Prices will Advance after December L5th, 1916 


After December 15th, the price of Tomato Seed will materially advance. Every reliable Tomato 
Seed grower at a time like this is confronted with the alternative of either advancing his selling 
prices or selling his trade inferior canning house Tomato Seeds. 

We only sell Tomato Seed that is our own careful growing Therefore, with our normal crop of 
seed and with the enormous demand that has already developed, our supply of Tomato Seed is 
rapidly being exhausted. We deem it fair to lay this situation before our Canner’s Trade, thus giving 
an opportunity to order before the general advance goes into effect. 

The whole world is entering upon a period of scarcity and the highest prices for food products 
ever experienced in the history of the world. Vegetables and fruits used for canning are all in short 
supply. The Canner, the Jobber, the Wholesale Grower, are all about sold out of canned vegetables. 
It will be impossible to pack enough Tomatoes next season, even if there should be a good crop. 

Our Tomato Seed was saved from one of the largest tomato crops we have ever produced. We 
were favored by weather conditions. The vines were loaded with large, solid, meaty, red fruit. 
By securing seed from this big crop, your yield will be larger than from seed produced where the 
weather conditions were unfavorable. Tomato crops from our seed tell their own story in the field. 

Don’t hesitate to send us your Tomato Seed order to-day, before this advancein price. You will 
be sure of having good seed when you need it. We will ship any time you say. 


We offer a Limited Amount of Our Extra Selected Stock Seed Saved 
Entirely from Crown Set Fruit of the Most Prolific Plants at $3.50 per Pound 


1818 J. BOLGIANO & SON 1916 


Growers of Pedigreed Tomato Seed 
BALTIMORE, MD. U. S. A. 


See Our Advertisement on the Other Side. 


ALMOST 100 YEARS 
SELLING TRUSTWORTHY SEEDS 
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Canning TRAD 


You Can Get Your Share of the Big Profits of an Early Pack 


- Fancy Prices will be Realized for the First Canned Tomatoes This Season 
BY HAVING YOUR GROWERS PLANT 


“JOHN BAER” TOMATO 
The Earliest and Best Tomato on Earth 


An Extremely Early Fruiter on Rich Loom Soil 


Extremely Early— They all Pack Fancy—Good Size—No Seconds— Ail Pack Whole 
Entirely Free from Core— Very Solid—Almost Seedless 
They ail Grow Smooth—Ripen Evenly Right Up To The Stem 

The Growers of New York State “John Baer” Tomato 

Are loud their of al pack Fancy, 
the sid JOHN AER ” OMATO. whole eelers can prepare three bus. 
They have found it wonderfully 
adapted totheir soil, ripensearly 
and produces an abundance of 


tremendous yielder a bushel of ’‘ John 
Baer’’ Tomatoes can be gathered in 

Large, Solid, Beautiful Bright 

Red Fruit. 


one-third the time of any other Tomato 
We are the Originators 


A Large Baltimore Tomato Packer had 
all the “John Baer’ Tomatoes he could 
secure packed separately, running them 
through a special process for his fanciest 
trade and his own private use. 


Originators Seed 
of the Famous can only be Secured 
“John Baer” Tomato From Us 


“JOHN BA AER” TOMATO ¥ lb. $3.75, 1 lb. $7.50 
Produces An Enormous Crop Of Perfect, Solid, High Crown Beautiful, Brilliant Red Tomatoes Ripened Evenly Right Up To The Stem 


Wholesale Tomato Seed Prices To Canners Only 


Good Until December 15th, 193 yA Terms: 2% 30 Days or 90 Days Neat. 
‘or 
Greater Baltimore 00 1. X. L., Bolgiano’s Extra $2.50 
Greater Baltimore Tomato, Bonny Best (Purest Stock) 2.00 
3.50 Livingston’s New Stone 1.50 
2.00 Livingston’s New Stone, 
My Maryland Tomato 2.50 
3.50 Livingston’s Paragon Tomato.................... 1,50 
The Great B. B., Bolgiano’s Best....................... 1.50 Maules’ Success Tomato.. 1.50 
Red Rock, Extra Fine Stock .............0..0-0---2--0-0--0--» 1.50 Kelly Red or Wade Tomato.. 2.00 
Red Rock (Special Stock Seed. ................-.-.-..-..----- 2.50 Livingston’s Favorite Tomato... 1.50 
Burpee’s Matchless 1.50 King of the Earliest Tomato 1.75 
Livingston’s Perfection Tomato........................-.--. 1.50 Spark’s Earliana Tomato 
Brinton’s Best Tomato 1.50 Te 1.50 
1.50 Chalk’s Jewel Tomato 1.50 
Bolgiano’s New Century 1.50 1.50 
Bolgiano’s New Queen Tomatto...........-.2-.-..00-0----- 1.50 New Jersey Red Tomato 1.50 
Dwarf Stone Tomato.. : 1.50 Trophy Tomato........ 1.50 


isis J. BOLGIANO & SON 


Growers of Pedigreed Tomato Seed 
SELLING TRUSTWORTHY SEEDS BALTIMORE, MD. U. S.A. 


See Our Advertisement on the Other Side 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Your requirements are 
Accurate and Uniform Labeling 


and to give you practical and satisfactory results they must 
be furnished by.a labeler that is of durable construction, that 
can be easily cared for and that will stand up and operate 
under the strain of your short, swift bottling season. This 
year you can count on all these points from 


World Labeler, Improved 


because our designers have made a special study of your work 
and developed a ‘catsup wiper mechanism operating on a 
positive mechanical principal. This properly designed wiper 
together with our reputation for building machines that stand 
the pace, make it possible for you to be sure in advance of an 
entire absence of trouble for the canning season so far as 
labeling is concerned. 


Let us Talk this over by Mail Now Then Both of Us will be ready when the Rush Comes. 
World Labeler, improved 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CO., Worcester, Mass. 


THE RUST PROOF CAN 


WRITE us for a aod aad we will mail you a HANDSOME 
LACQUERED RUST PROOF 
RUST PROF because it wont resist all of the ordinary conditions 
that CAUSE RUST IN CANNED FOODS. 
HANDSOME because it is of a BRILLIANT GOLDEN COLOR 
aud immediately ATTRACTS the eye of a CUSTOMER. 
THIS isthe COMBINATION that the trade APPROVES and is what 


the trade WANTS. A BRILLIANT LACQUERED RUST PROOF CAN, 

The MACHINE ILLUSTRATED below is the one that effects this 
COMBINATION. The POPULAR MACHINE that MAKES LACQUER- 
ING EASY. The MACHINE that is used by many of the most 
prominent canners in the UNITED STATES. 

The BEN®tFITS of this process are worth ten times its TRIFLING 
COST. Write us today for the SAMPLE CAN and full particulars of 
the MACHINE. 


‘The Hughlett Can Lacquering Machine in Operation 


SHOWING HOW THE WORK IS DONE 


SEELY BROS. 


Sole Manufacturers Blaine, Wash., U.S. A. 


Sd 
. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Ayars Machine Company, 


CORN SHAKER 


FOR SHAKING CANS 
CORN BEFORE SHIPPING 
GIVE THE CONTENTS RICH 
CREAMY APPEARANCE. 


Ayars Machine Company, yes jemey. 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Lrp., Hamiitton, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 
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SANITARY CANS 


FOR 


1917 


A Limited Production 
Only, Yet Unsold 


Five Gallon Square Cans 
FOR PULP 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


WEEKLY REVIEW. 


The announcement of the 1916 Statistics mildly received—An 
analysis of the figures—Tin plates promise to open 
around $7.00. 


Ordinarily the announcement of the year’s statistics on the 
pack of the three leading staples causes quite a little flurry in 
the market, and those who are unalterably opposed to the 
whole idea of statistics are sure that it annually results in de- 
pressing prices. Not so this year, however. The statistics have 
been published, and are given in this issue, but there has been 
not even a ripple of excitement caused by this fact. Possibly 
it is a little early to expect the full effect of the new figures, 
but considering that the market is right now in its weakest 
possible season, all attention being given to holiday goods to 


the neglect of the staples, it would seem the effect would have 
been noted, and noticeable. 


Corn may be eliminated from the consideration because it 
is practically if not actually all out of first hands. Therefore, 


the fact that some consider the total pack larger than they had 
expected, can have no influence upon the market. 


If anything, peas show a smaller pack than many ex- 
pected, and here some effect may be looked for, though it pos- 
sibly will not show itself until well after the turn of the New 
Year. These figures will mean higher prices for peas, if they 
mean anything. The knowledge is begining to spread that the 
stocks of peas in first hands are down low, and it is not likely 
the jobbers will permit themselves to be caught sHort in this 
article. It is going to cost considerably more to pack peas next 
season than last, and this affords one more good reason why 
any holder of peas should now lock his warehouse and wait. 
The market is stronger now on peas, and showing evidences of 
growing strength. 

The tomato figures are no surprise to well-informed oper- 
ators, and it is safe to predict that the 13,142,000 cases re- 
ported as the 1916 pack will not be sufficient to feed the mar- 
ket until new goods can be packed. Jobbers’ floors and retail- 
ers’ shelves were practically bare of tomatoes when this pack 
was commenced, so there must be deducted from this total a 
couple of million cases to make up for the usual carry-over. 
This makes the year’s pack equal to an average pack of about 
11,000,000 cases under normal conditions. The high wages 
being earned by more men that ever before in the history of 


this or any other country has increased the demand for all 
foods, and as tomatoes represent one of the cheapest forms 
of food, they have had an unusual call, and so to the ordinary, 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


normal consumptive demand of, we will say, 12,000,000 cases 
annually, there must be added at least 3,000,000 cases, making 
the annual consumptive demand now 15,000,000 cases of toma- 
toes. 
another 2,000,000 cases should be deducted to be held as the 
carry-over into 1917. So we face the problem of having prac- 
tically 9,000,000 cases to supply a 15,000,000 case demand, or 
the maintenance of present high prices, if not actually higher 
ones before the new season. All the indications are towards 
this latter condition. 


Any doubting Thomas can test the accuracy of the above 
analysis by noting that practically the entire tomato pack of 
1916 is now out of first hands, and the vast majority of it 
even out of second hands and either passed on by the retailers 
to the consumers, or ready to go out. This is not a theory, but 
a fact, and the market will wake up, again, to it when buying 
is resumed after stocktaking time. 


The actual canned foods market of the past week has been 
rather slow, as might be expected for this time of the year. 
Here in Baltimore supplies are getting so low that quotations 
are mainly in the form of ‘out,’ instead of figures. At the 
decline in tomato prices not a few jobbers quickly took in good 
bargains, and there is always a buyer ready now to take any 
offering at a shade under quotations. This shows the real 
strength of the situation. There are rumors of $1.25 on No. 3 
tomatoes, and of even $1.20 in the early part of the week, but 
the week closes with $1.30 as the price, and few or none offer- 
ing at that. The tomatoes which were in danger of freezing 
have been cleaned out, and those held are in frost-proof ware- 
houses, and thought well of by their owners. A very quiet 
market may be expected for some weeks, although there are 
rumors that buyers will try to get the goods now to avoid pay- 
ing higher prices after January Ist. 

Rumors say that tin plates will open very close to $7.00, 
and this would mean about $31.00 for No. 3 cans. Those who 
are getting restless for future contracts will do well to consider 
this, and wait. The time is short now, so have a little more 
patience; and if you hear of others taking contracts at $1.00 
to $1.05 for No. 3 standard tomatoes, don’t worry—let them 
do the worrying, as they may have to before the goods are 
ready for delivery. There is nothing in sight now to warrant 
lower prices on materials or supplies, but on the contrary great 
liability of further advances, which would mean higher costs; 
so wait. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


Fixing the Cleveland Program—The Program Committee 
of the National Canners’ Association met in Cleveland on 
Saturday last. Fifteen of the seventeen members were present 
and there was a great deal of interest shown in the preparation 
of the program which will be announced about the first of 
January. 

The committee was unanimous in arranging for the public 
meetings to be held on Monday, the first day of the conven- 
tion. Heretofore there has been no work done on the first day, 
but this departure is necessary on account of the large number 
of matters that will be considered during convention week. 

It is also proposed to hold a general session on Friday of 
the convention. The personnel of the program committee in- 
jected a great deal of additional interest in the details, and the 
anticipated large attendance is promised a week of work and 
helpful effort. 

The Hotel Statler has already 675 room reservations, the 
Hollenden over 600. and the other hotels have also quite a 
number, but there are still plenty of rooms. Those who expect 
to attend are urged to make early reservations through the 
convention bureau of the Chamber of Commerce, of which 
Mr: T. Cagwin is Director. These reservations are the 
heaviest by far that have ever been made two months previous 
to the opening of the convention. 


Pennsylvania Canners Meet—Last week we intimated that 
although the Pennsylvania Canners’ Association was due, ac- 
cording to its by-laws, to meet the first Tuesday in December 
at Harrisburg, they probably would not assemble. We were 
right and wrong. They did not meet at Harrisburg, but they 
did meet at York, the canners gathering quictly and without 
demonstration, at the Colonial Hotel, early in the morning of 
Tuesday the 5th, and held a quite good session. The only 
interruption, or discordant note was the opening of the door 
to some few, wide-awake supply men; but a hearty welcome 
was instantly forthcoming, and the meeting merely was swelled 
that much. This gum-shoe method of holding canners’ meet- 
ings is becoming more and more popular with the industry. 
On the 7th the Maine canners put across another such mceet- 


If we are to get back to the usual market conditions 


ing, and there have been quite a number of quiet little gather- 
ings in various sections of the country, and their comings and 
goings have not been heralded. There is no room to hnd 
fault with this method, nor have we any desire to; for the 
business transacted is entirely their own. If there is one thing 
of which we heartily disapprove more than of anything else. 
it is the manner in which the press forces its attentions upon 
private matters. You can see this in any daily paper any day, 
where reporters try to tear out and expose to public view 
matters that are of a family or strictly private nature. 


Death of F. X. Hooper—There died at Glen Arm, Md., a 
few days ago Mr. F. X. Hooper, a man, who, twenty-five years 
ago, was one of the best known supply men in the canning lines. 
At that time he was one of the owners and managers of the 
Chesapeake Label Company, Baltimore, makers of fine can- 
ners’ labels, which in those days meant the heavy, varnished 
label. Mr, Hooper was one of the first men to use an insert 


to advertise his label business, and his trade with the industry 
was large. 


He left the label printing business to develop and push a 
new patent he had taken out on a wood printing press, and 
after the Baltimore fire moved his plant to Glen Arm, where 
it has been in constant operation ever since. It is this press 
that prints your name and stencil, in. one color or more, on 
the ends of the boxes you now use for your canned foods. 

Senator Fernald Takes His Seat—When Congress assem- 
bled on December 4th. to complete the unfinished sixty-fourth 
session, among the new faces was one from our own industry, 
Senator Fernald, of West Poland, Me. That he will acquit 
himself well goes without the saying, and that canned foods 
will have proper representation, if the occasion ever arises, is 
likewise unnecessary to state. Possibly his first work, in this 
direction, will be to help along the passage of the amendment 
to the Pure Food law giving power to the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, to designate and enforce Government standards for all 
foods and drugs.. The industry learned what a clear thinker 
and forceful speaker Senator Fernald is when he served as 
president of the National Canners’ Association. and the Senate 
will come to know him in the same way. 


Tri-State Canners to Meet—It has now been definitely de- 
cided to hold the annual meeting of the Tri-State Canners’ 
Association at Wilmington, Hotel DuPont, on January 24th and 
25th. There is now in coursd of preparation an elaborate pro- 
gram, and all canners in the great Tri-State tomato canning 
region will be invited to take part. There will be business 
sessions of vital importance to every canner, and oni the) night 
of the 24th there will be a big banquet tendered all by the 
Get Together Association, which, as you know, is am assembly 
of supply men. Since last year’s splendid meeting all have 
been anxious to know when this year’s is to come off; so we 
would advise you to make your reservations at the hotel early, 
as the crowd will be there. 

The Danger of Over-Confidence—What is it that so often 
makes a ball team lose the pennant, a pugilist his title, a busi- 
ness man his business, a salesman an order? Over-confidence; 
the feeling that you. don’t have to make an effort, as you have 
everything your own way. It’s fatal. It strikes us that a 
good many supply men are threatened with this malady, and 
we know a great many canners are suffering from it. The out- 
look for business in this industry is so bright that some of the 
supply men apparently think they will have to fight off buyers. 
May be so, but it is a bad thing/ to count upon; for other sell- 
ers are making full speed ahead while they are slowing down 
and they may wake up to find all the worth-while orders gone 
and nothing left but the crumbs. Besides a buyer will think 
more of a turndown because demand has taken all your supply, 
than of a full stock that this demand has passed by. It’s better 
to have too many orders than not enough. 


The wise man will put out his advertising lines now, and 
work “his trade hard, even if he has to promise deliveries 


very late, for the time to fish is when the fishing’s good. This 
for supply men. 


The wide-awake canner should take advantage of the pres- 


ent situation to extend his market, to make new acquaintances, 
and thus add to the number bidding for his goods. It would 
even pay him to cut down his old customers, if he cannot 
increase his output, to make room for the new, so that if this 
big boom should cease, he would have two customers or 
twenty, where he now has one or ten. It is a chance to expand 
that no good business man should miss. If you have packed 
100,000 cases and sold them to two houses, sell these houses 
25,000 cases each this year, and sell the other 50,000 to two 
or more new firms. You will be better off, if the reaction 
comes, with four customers than with two, and still better if 


it were forty. This is one sure way to get better prices now an 
for years to come. 
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BALTIMORE BOX SHOOK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


PACKERS’ CASES 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Office-301 South Caroline St. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. 


CANS 


HIGHEST 
QUALITY 


BALTIMORE 


WELL ER MADE 
CONVEYORS 


Our line of conveyors is full and complete. 
We make simple drag conveyors of the 
type shown.—Belt conveyors, screw con- 
veyor or apron conveyors to suit conditions. 


We have conveyors to save you money 
handling raw or finished product in bulk, 
cans, boxes, barrels or crates. : 
Tell us your problem and let us show you. 
CATALOGUE P-24 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO. 44 
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The New York Market 


Prices remain firm but unchanged—Buyers showing but little interest—No stock of corn in 


sight—Future prices waiting the turn of the year—Peas are firm and the tendency 
is higher—Trade slowing down for the holidays. 


Reported by Telegraph 


New York, Dec. 8, 1916. 

The Market.—<Actual changes in prices have been less dur- 
ing the week just closed than in several preceding weeks, but 
prices remain firm and holders are not yet ready to believe 
that the high point is reached. Many reports are heard regard- 
ing sales of tomatoes at 5c under the market, but investigation 
fails to disclose anything more than an occasional sale of a 
small lot to clear up holdings, or for some other reason. In 
the main conditions are unchanged. Buyers are not anxious 
operators, while holders are equally conservative in their action 
and business is, therefore, on little more than a hand-to-mouth 
basis. But this doesn’t change the price situation materially. 
All holders insist upon outside values, while buyers, on the 
other hand, are looking for goods under the market and fre- 
quently refuse to accept offers which a month ago would have 
looked rosy. Here was one instance where a car of tomatoes 
was sold at a profit of $1.00 a case and the owner never touch- 
ed them at all. In corn the conditions remain substantially 
the same, with no stock in sight and buying limited to require- 
ments. Futures are held up pending further investigation of 
the probable price. String beans are unchanged. Peas are a 
shade more active, but prices remain the same. Fruits are 
steady, but movement is limited to deliveries on orders. Fish 
is steady, but movement is confined to actual requirements and 
is by no means as active as it was a month ago. As a whole, 
however, the market remains firm and steady. Buying is in- 
fluenced to some extent by the approach of inventory time and 
few are willing to have any considerable stock on hand at that 
time. 

Tomatoes.—An easier market prevails and weak holders, 
those who have but small lots which they wish to clear out, 
are willing to let their stock go at reductions. In some in- 
stances speculative buyers, unwilling to put their holdings into 
storage, are allowing it to go at slight concessions for the pur- 
pose of saving the cost of transportation and storage. Offer- 
ings are made at $1.25 on, No. 3s, 95c on No. 2s, and $4.75 on 
No. 10s. Jobbers on spot say they are able to shade this basis 
cost laid down on No. 2s and No. 3s. But whether this is true 
is uncertain. However, no buying interest has developed. 
California pack are held at $1.25 here on standard No. 2s. 
New Jerseys are offered sparingly and without apparent inter- 
est on the part of buyers. Unofficial estimates given out here 
give the pack as Maryland, 6,000,000 cases; Delaware, 
1,200,000 cases; New Jersey, 715,000 cases; Virginia and West 
Virginia, 925,000 cases. Some estimates for the entire country 
run as high as 14,000,000 cases. The pack last year was 
8,469,000 cases and in 1914 it was 15,222,000 cases. If it is 
as large as the estimates given, many would be pleased to 
.know what has become of it all. 


Corn.—Maiine pack is firmly held on the spot and is, per- 
haps, a shade stronger than last week at $1.60 here. Not much 
is offered. Good grade Maine style pack is offered at $1.30 
here. New York State is quiet but firm, and is held at $1.40 
for fancy and $1.25 for standard. Movement is restricted by 
high values. Indiana and Ohio pack are offered at $1.25, but 
buying is small. The sale of futures has stopped entirely and 
few are ready to make offers respecting goods to be packed. 
They are awaiting the outcome of investigations regarding cost 
before making announcements. Unofficial estimates place the 
total pack at 8,000,000 cases. 


Peas.—The market is firm on spot goods and the.tendency 
seems to be a shade higher on the general offering. Buyers are 
searching for lots offered below regular quotations, but their 
success in this quest is indifferent. Holders are firm in their 
views and insist upon outside prices for everything they have 
in hand. A little interest was noted during the week in fu- 
tures based upon $1.50 f. o. b. factory for No. 2 sieve Alaskas. 
Few packers are willing to quote pending a better knowledge 
of packing costs. 

String Beans.—Movement is light, high prices preventing 
buying beyond the present day’s requirements. Green Mary- 
land No. 10s are held up to $6.25 and often a high figure fails 
to bring out any offerings of moment. No. 2s are quoted at 
$1.07%. No. 1 strings are up to $2.25, and even that doesn’t 


obtain any of consequence. No. 2 standard pole limas are held 
at $1.35. 


Asparagus.—In the interval very little has been done. 
Buyers are hoping for reduced prices, while holders are confi- 
dent that the quotations must stay where they are for the 
present. Conditions are favorable to holders, which has done 
much to popularize the situation so far as they are concerned, 
but buyers are operating conservatively and refuse to be 
tempted into important purchases. 


Baked Beans.—Supplies are scarce and conditions are 
somewhat unsettled in some grades, though high prices show 
no indication of recession. Plain No. 2s are held at $1.15) and 
No. 3s in sauce are up to $1.65, while extra standard No. 3s 
are quoted at $1.60. 

Squash.—Movement is light and sales are made in small 
lots only. No. 3s are held at $1.35 and No. 10s at $3.50. 

Succotash.—Movement is slow because of impossibility of 
obtaining supplies. High prices hold and tend upward rather 
than otherwise. Only State pack is now available and that 
sells at $1.30. 

Sweet Potatoes.—For Maryland standard No. 3s, $1.30 is 
= while Western No. 10s are quoted at $3.00. Movement 
is light. 

Spinach.—Movement limited to requirements. Business 
is apparently only to satisfy the needs of the day. All holders 
are firm and the range of prices prevents active buying. For 
No. 2s $1.30 is asked and No. 3s are held at $1.55, while No. 
10s are up to $6.00. 

Fruits.—Interest is light in all descriptions and little buy- 
ing is expected until after the turn of the year. It is estimated 
that deliveries of California pack now amount to 225,000 cases, 
with more in transit. Brokers say that almost nothing is of- 
fered on the Coast excepting odds and ends and left-overs. 
Southern sorts remain unchanged, with perhaps a shade more 
interest in favorite packs. Inquiry has declined of late and all 
trade feels the effect of inventory time. 

Apples.—State No. 10s are strong at $2.75 f. o. b. fac- 
tory, but movement is restricted and sales are made in small 
lots only. Conditions favor holders rather than buyers. Hold- 
ers are believed to be carrying relatively small stocks and it is 
understood that supplies here are not large. 


Peaches.—So far as first hands are concerned, peaches are 
said to be closely cleaned up on the Coast. For standard No. 
2%s yeilow free $1.75 is asked, while extra standards are up 
to $1.80 and extras are steady at $1.90. Maryland pack area 
shade firmer, but movement is light. For standard No. 2s the 
price quoted is $1.25 for yellow and $1.20 for white. No. 3 
pies are held at 95c and No. 10 pies are $3.25. Standard yel- 
low 8s are quiet at $1.65 and whites are $1.5'5. 

Pears.—No. 2% extra Bartletts are firm at $2.25 f. o. b. 
here. A few lots ofj extra standards can be had at $2.00 here. 
Coast offerings from first hands are small. 


Pineapples.—The market is very firm and prices on South- 
ern pack are little more than nominal in the absence of impor- 
tant business. The situation offers indications of further ad- 
vances, but much depends upon the supplies which develop 
later. Buyers are conservative and not much business is done 
under present conditions. 

Apricots.—Movement is limited to small lots needed for 
daily distribution. Standards are quoted at $1.70 and extra 
standards at $1.80. No. 10 standards are firm at $6.00. 

Salmon,—Jobbers are firm in their views, and while a 
good deal has been distributed of late, stocks are not nearly up 
to normal. A great deal is in transit for delivery on contract. 
The market to arrive is firm. An occasional seller offers red 
Alaskas at $1.82%, but some holders refuse bids of $1.90 for 
small lots. Reports say that the Coast market below $1.85 is 
exhausted. Pink is firm on the spot at $1.22%. Medium red 
is scarce and the tendency is upward. Columbia River pack is 
in very light supply and prices are nominal. 

Oysters.—All available supplies are held with confidence 
and not much business is done. The situation offers no indica- 
tion. of immediate change. 

Shrimp.—The market is firm, and while movement is light 
the tendency of prices is upward rather than downward. 

Crab Meat.—No change is reported and what supplies are 
available are held with confidence, and the price tendency is 
upward rather than otherwise. HUDSON. 
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High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 
Bliss Automatic Sanitary Can Double Seamer, No. 71-K 
Automatic Turrets and End Feed. 
Speed 75 a Minute. 


The machine is fully automatic and takes cans from 2% to 4% inches in diameter 
by 2 to 5% inches in height. Cans are always in view of the operator for in- 
spection. Cans stand still during double seaming. Cans may be easily removed 
between first and second spindles. Improved automatic positive end feed. 
Patented quick change head; can be changed for different diameters in about 5 
minutes. Independent seaming head for each diameter. No adjustment of rolls 
necessary. Adjustment for heights made by one hand wheel moving entire 
mechanism preserving correct alignment. Every bearing an anti-friction bearing. 
Special oil tight packing glands on spindles and main shaft. Friction clutch 
drive giving instant control. Automatic turret mechanism entirely independent 
of seaming mechanism. 


Machine may be taken apart and reassembled regardless of position of seaming 
head and turret. Timing of parts is unnecessary. 


Patented 


E. W. BLISS CO., 25 Adams Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Chicago Office: 622 W. Washington Boulevard. Detroit Office: Dime Bank Bidg. Seattle Office: Atlantic & Utah Sts. 


A LANDRETH TOMATODELAWARE BEAUTY 


INTRODUCED SEASON OF 1914 


Largest Growers of Tomato Seed on their own Ground in the world. 


A showy, medium sized red sort, as deep red as Landreths’ Red Rock. 
Vine deep green, blight resistant, tbick stemmed, of branching habit. Com- 
sequently extraordinarily productive. 

One week later than Chalk’s Jewel, one week earlier than the Landreths’ 
Red Rock, and ten days earlier than Stone. 

Fruit smooth all over, absolutely free from splits, very uniform in size and 
showy. Of a habit simultaneously coloring up all over the fruit. Shape flat- 
tish at blossom end, quite globular at stem or crown end, no depression what- 
ever at stem end, the illustration showing that it is unusually full on top—a 
most desirable quality, no waste 

Its habit of ripening a week ahead of the Landre hs’ Red Rock and two 
weeks ahead of Stone is most desirable A productive sort has long been looked 
for to come in ahead of these two late varieties Canners are asked to observe 
this most profitable chavacter. It. like all other Landreth Grown Tomatoes can 
only be bought in sealed, sithographed, card board boxes of %4 and % lbs. 


PRICES IN 14 OR 14 LB. PACKAGES, LESS THAN 10 LBS. AT $4.25 
PRICES IN 14 OR 14 LB. PACKAGES, MORE THAN 10 LBS. AT $4.00 


DELAWARE COLLEGE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. NEWARK, DELAWARE, November, 9th, 1914. 
Your letter relative to “Delaware Beauty” tomato at hand. Enclosed find description sheet for this plant. The yields have been as follows: 
For 1912 ~ 14.53 tons Por 1913 - 11 tons 487 Ibs. 


In 1913 the first fruit was picked 20th August, and the last October 16th. Heavy pickings from September 16th to 30th, about a week later than 
heavy pickings on “Chalk’s Jewel.” 


For the season 1914 the actual yield was 12 tons 1137-lbs., while the Stone check grown alongside of it yielded at the rate of 5 tons 1342-lbs. 
C. A. MCCUE, HORTICULTURIST. 
Ask for prices on anything in the Seed line you need. We grow all varieties of Seed. 2 


HLOOMSDALE SHED FARMS D. LANDRETH SEED CO., Bristol, Pennsylvania. 
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NEWS OF NEW YORK 


Interesting Items Gathered in the Leading Market, 
About Trades and Traders 


By ‘“‘“HUDSON”’ 
Special Correspondent of ‘“‘The Canning Trade’”’ 


Sales of 1917 pack tomatoes at $1.00 for No. 3s and 80c 
for No. 2s really opened the market on futures. Prices named 
are not general, but several packers are in the market. Based 
upon a report made by the Association, this basis is too low. 
The figures given out by the committee places the cost of pack- 
ing at not less than 31c above a year ago. On this basis the 
price should be $1.11 for No. 3s and perhaps 86c for No. 2s. 
The jobbing trade shows no interest at prices representing 20c 
advance over last year. Some of the larger jobbers have re- 
fused to buy and the general impression is that no important 
purchases will be made until after the turn of the year. The 
jobber is very likely to demand a specified delivery and a pen- 
alty for short delivery. Canners are reported to have operated 
on a pro rata basis this year and jobbers sold to retailers to 
find themseives short and forced to go into the open market at 
a heavy advance to supply their trade. The packer says he 
cannot sell under a specified delivery contract and be safe 
against dangers from short crop and other forces over which 
he can exercise no control. 

S. L. Wathens, of Wathens & Co., Sedalia, Mo., was a 
buyer in the West Side trade this week. 

William L, Dodge, of Dodge, Brown & Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., spent a part of a day in the West Side grocery trade this 
week. 

One holder of fancy Maine corn has advanced prices to 
$1.75 f. o. b. Portland. A bid of $1.60 was declined. 

Southern canners are asking $1.50 for No. 3 sauerkraut. 

A Chicago advice quoted 90c inside for No. 3 pumpkin. 
No. 10s are quoted at $3.00 f. o. b. factory for small lots. 

William A. Stickney, of Stickney & Co., Chicago, was a 
trade visitor this week. 

Sales of Maine style future corn are reported on the basis 
of 85c f. o. b. factory. Seliers are. not numerous at this figure 
and buyers show but little interest. 


Baltimore canners are reported buyers of considerable lots _ 


of No. 3 sweet potatoes at 95c f. o. b. factory points. 
quoting $1.10 f. 0. b. for No. 3s. 


A. H. MeMain, of San Francisco, says that 90 per cent of 
the California fruit pack is sold out. He says that an embargo 
on canned fruits would not affect the industry. Buyers are 
getting only small lots here and there. The sales have taken 
all the larger lots and have entirely cleaned out the stocks of 
many of the canners. 


Retailers are all more or less troubled by the present sit- 
uation in all sorts of canned foods. Speaking with one this 
week, he said that he is unable to make any profit on the bulk 
of the goods he handles. He can’t advance the price to the 
consumer as much as it has been advanced to him on some 
lines. If he did, they would stop buying. Of course, this view 
of the situation is more or less of a fallacy, since it would be 
quite impossible for consumers in cities to live without canned 
foods. They depend upon preserved foods for their daily cui- 
sine, and if they cease to buy they thereby cease to live. It is, 
therefore, but a question in most instances of holding out for 
his price for the retailer to obtain it. Out in the smaller local- 
ities and the country towns this is not so true, though the 
change there in the past few years has been more or less 
marked, depending upon the locality and the character of the 
retailers who handle the goods. The retailer, as a rule, can 
popularize these goods: beyond what they are now if he tries, 
but he doesn’t always do it. That, of course, is his own affair 
and he ought to consider that before making any complaint 
about business. 


California fruit canners have delivered on 1916 contracts 
to date about 250,000 cases and more are in transit. The sup- 
ply on the Coast is much depleted after that drain and all 
prices tend upward. Later they will be cleaned out and South- 
ern packers will have opportunity to dispose of the portion of 
their goods which has not sold so well in competition with Cali- 
fornia. The pack is closely cleaned up and brokers say that 
they can get no offers from the Coast excepting odds and ends, 
‘some of which few would buy under normal conditions. 

H. Steele, of D. E. Foote & Co., Baltimore, was in the West 
Side markets this week. 

T. E. Compton, of T. E. Compton & Co., Buffalo, was a 
trade visitor during the week. 


They are 
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Frank.Henderson, of C. E. Ripley & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
visited his friends in the West Side trade this week. 

William L. Roberts, of Roberts & Co., well-known dealers 
of Chicago, was in the New York market this week. He re- 
ported active demand for all varieties of canned foods in his 
vicinity. 

The annual meeting of New York State canners will take 
place at Rochester on December 13 and 14. The cost of pro- 
duction and its relation to opening prices is one of the subjects 
for consideration. 

An offering of No. 3 full standard Maryland tomatoes was 
announced one day this week at $1.27% ex-dock. Later came 
offers at $1.25 f. o. b. factory. 


Advices from California say that few canners have any- 
thing left but odds and ends in 1916 pack fruits.. The market 
is more closely cleaned up, according to those who have been 
in business a long time, than it has been at any previous time 
in the last 20 years. New York jobbers have insufficient sup- 
plies to satisfy normal wants, but they rely upon the high 
prices they must ask the retail trade to check demand some- 
what, and therefore reduce actual consumption. If it were not 
for this possible safeguard it is likely that many of them would 
sell out clean in a short time. Many retailers are not buying 
their usual stocks on the plea that it is quite impossible to dis- 
pose of them at present range of values. Retailers themselves 
have but small quantities left, and say they do not know where 
they are going to find more of some varieties of goods. Great 
cities cannot live without canned foods, consequently they are 
going to sell out regardless of cost. 

An Illinois canner is offering peas of 1917 pack at 90c 
f. o. b. factory. 


S. L. Roberts, of S. L. Roberts & Co., Sandusky, Ohio, was 
a trade visitor this week. 

Frank L. Hutchin, of the B. L. Wright Company, Portland, 
Me., bought canned foods in New York this week. 

Japanese cables report the crab meat market as tending 
upward under short supplies and a fairly active demand. 

One sale of 2,000 cases of standard No. 3 tomatoes was 
reported at $1.27% on spot. Offerings were numerous early 
in the week at $1.25 from factory points. 

Western factors deny that any tomatoes are left in first 
hands. They say, too, that the speculative buying has been too 
small to put the market up where it is now. Apparently, ac- 
cording to them, the supplies have gone into consumption, or 
are in the hands of retailers ready for distribution. 

Reports from the West say that the 1916 pack of pumpkin 
is ended and the supply left in the hands of canners is the 
smallest in years. Very few have any surplus at all and the 
price is held firmly at 90c f. 0. b. factory. 


A number of factors are in the field with opening prices 
on peas for 1917 delivery. The quotations follow: Fancy 
Alaskas—No. 1 sifted, $1.75; No. 2, $1.40; No. 3, $1.15. Extra 
standard—No. 2, $1.25; No. 3, $1.00; No. 4, 90c. Standards— 
No. 2, $1.10; No. 3, 90c; No. 4, 85c; No. 5, 80c. Fancy sweets 
—No. 2, $1.50; No. 3, $1.30; No. 4, $1.15; No. 5, $1.05. Extra 
standard—No. 2, $1.40; No. 3, $1.25; No. 4, $1.00; No. 5, 95¢. 
Standard—No. 4, 90c; No. 5, 90c. These figures are all 10 to 
15 per cent higher than they were a year ago. A fair business 
is reported ae as or yng but in New York jobbers are act- 
ing conservatively and are not buying at th 
packer has sold 100,000 cases 

William A. Delavan, of Delavan Brothers, Austin, Texas, 
spent a part of a day in the West Side trade this week. 

John L. Springer, of Springer & Co., Chicago, was a trade 
visitor during the week. 

One sale of 2,000 cases of No. 3 full standard tomatoes 
was reported at $1.30 laid down. The sale was made by a job- 
ber out of stock, which cost him about $1.00 laid down. 

Not much is heard respecting futures. Canners are uncer- 
tain about the cost and the efforts of the National Canners’ 
Association to have them study the expense of preserving be- 
fore naming prices on futures is having its effect. For the 
present costs are unknown and until they are known few pack- 
ers will name openimg prices. Jobbers might like to have 
prices named on the supposition that if named now they might 
benefit, since the trend is upward. But packers, schooled by 
the Association propaganda, are generally refusing to name 
quotations and future business lags in consequence. 

Demand for Southern fruits is light and sales have been 
in small lots of late, though all holders are firm in their prices. 
In general, however, it is a waiting market, with neither side 
making any important moves toward buying or selling. Sup- 
plies on the spot are reported ample for present equirements, 
yet some apprehension is expressed respecting the probable out- 
come of the reiterated short crop reports. In some respects 
the market favors buyers, but in others it is quite the opposite, 
and very distinctly favors sellers. 
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PRESENT A COPY TO YOUR 

IMPORTANT MEN 
Orders received from now un- 
til December 23rd will be for- 
warded in attractive Christ- 
mas Box, and a special 
Christmas Card attached 
carrying your Greetings. Or, 


sent to you direct in Xmas 
Box. Order Early. 


The readers of this book will find that the formule given are practical 
and ready for use. The work treats of the processing of all vegetables 
and fruits, as well as meats, fish, soups, preserves, candied fruits, jams, 
fruit butters, jellies, pie fillings, catsups and pickles. 


A copy of this book should be in the office of every canner in the 

United States and Canada. It will answer any question that may 

arise relative to proper methods of processing. It covers every 

phase of canning, tells how to can all vegetables, fruits, fish, 3 
preserves, jellies, etc. 


Bound in cloth, 254 tages fully indexed, sent postage brepaid to any place in the United 
States (cash with order) for 


$s 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE CANNING TRADE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


ALSO FOR SALE BY CANNING SUPPLY HOUSES, BOOK STORES, ETC. 
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The Chicago Market 


Trading in tomatoes between jobbers—Tomato holders will have to wait—Corn is stagnant 


—Some trading in peas—Oyster prices now favor South—The canners need confidence, 
and should hold on. 


Reported by Telegraph 


Chicago, Dec. 8th, 1916. 

The Pulse of The Market.—Humpty Dumpty climbed too 
high up on the wall and has had a big fall. I refer to our old 
friend, Standard Tomatoes. The reaction has been anticipated 
and has to some extent been discounted because the dealers 
who are holders of canned tomatoes (wholesale and retail), in 
the West, have been underselling the market, and that is why 
the speculative holders have lost their grip. 


Dealers were determined to take their profits and to have 
them in the cash register instead of in their minds or on a 
“scrap of paper.’”’ Therefore the aforesaid dealers have been 
busy selling for a month or more past and have bought no 
canned tomatoes to speak of. 


Neither will they be buying any for about a month longer 
and the speculative holders need not expect to be able to sell 
their holdings until spring trade begins. 


They might as well withdraw their shaded prices, for the 
jobbers will hold the business against them, and are in a posi- 
tion to do it, as the wholesalers own their tomatoes at a much 
lower average cost than the speculators, who came on the mar- 
ket late after canned tomatoes had advanced considerably. 


As an illustration of the situation, here is an incident: I 
called on a big buyer and said: ‘‘Want any 2s or 3s tomatoes?” 
“Nope! What you got?” “Threes, $1.20 and 2s, $1.00 East.” 
“Don’t want any, but if you get any nibbles or orders, see me 
first. I’m your best friend and will make the going easy, and 
allow 2 per cent brokerage. I’ve got ’em right here in Chicago, 
too, and you don’t have to wire offers, waste telegrams or beg 
for confirmations. 

“Keep coming to see me daily and hourly. I like company, 
and am a reckless trader.’’ ‘Say, I’ve got a car of standard 2s 
on track ready to switch, price $1.00, but get me an offer of 
ninety-five and tempt me.”’ 

There is no use for the holders of shirt tail fulls of canned 
tomatoes to try to rush the market now. They will have to 
wait patiently until their time comes. It will come all right, 
and they will get a profit, but it cannot be done now. The 
wholesalers are in too strong a position and won’t let the mar- 
ket be taken away from them. 


This good advice will probably not be taken. I never have 
known a tomato “‘forestaller and regrader,’’ as the Government 
calls them, to possess nerve enough to sit still, or stand pat, and 
see the other fellow sell anything. 


He always wants to grab it all or none, and like old 
Brother Samson of Biblical renown, to pull down the pillars 
of the temple and die with his persecutors, in which light he 
considers all of his competitors, great and small. The history 
of’ the canning industry will verify my assertion about the 
nerveless character of tomato speculators, and the best of all 
books tells the Samson story. 


Canned Tomatoes.—The market is dull and there is no 
buying whatever. Standard 2s can be bought in Chicago for 
$1.00 and standard 3s can be bought here for $1.30. The reg- 
ular market asking price is 5 cents higher than these prices, 
but purchases can be made of fairly good lots at the lower 
price. 

There are some buyers here who want the brokers to sub- 
mit offers to Eastern sellers at very low prices, like $1.15 or 
$1.10 for standard 3s f. o. b. Eastern points, but the brokers 
are predisposed to place their orders here with dealers at full 
brokerage rather than to accept half brokerage from the East- 
ern holders. There will be no buying of tomatoes by this mar- 
ket for six or eight weeks to any important extent. 


Canned Corn.—This article is stagnant at present and 
there is no movement. Everyone is fairly well supplied and no 
one is disposed to increase their holdings at the present range 
of prices. 

Canned Peas.—There is some movement in this article and 
some considerable lots of 5s sweet and 3s Alaskas have changed 
hands during the past week, but the sales have been made 
between wholesalers, as such holders are taking their profits 
and underselling the canners. 

Threes Alaska of extra standard quality are to be had 
here under Wisconsin labels at $1.10, ex-warehouse Chicago, 


and 5s sweet of extra standard quality can be had, of whole- 
salers here, f. 0. b. Chicago at $1.10. These prices do not rep- 
resent the asking price, or full market quotation, put are excep- 
tional, but as long as sellers can be found at the prices that is 
the market price. 

Canned Salmon.—There has been some movement in this 
article during the past week entirely of a local character, how- 
ever, and standard red Alaska talls have been sold in consid- 
erable quantities between wholesalers at $1.85, $1.87% and 
$1.90 Chicago, as to quality and brand. 


This article is regarded well and is thought to be in a 
strong position, as it is about the only article in canned foods 
that can be expected to sell for export to any extent, as it is 
good and convenient food for soldiers. 

The figures and statistics of the output for 1915, which 
have just been published, show a total of 7,000,000 cases, how- 
ever, and that is some salmon, and next year is the fourth or 
the year of the big sockeye pack in Puget Sound waters. It is 
certain, however, that all the present supply will be needed and 
used, as it is comparatively a very cheap food at present prices 
and a very good food, too. : 

Canned Oysters.—The Southern prices on oysters, freight 
considered, have been higher than Baltimore prices for some 
time, but now that Baltimore has put up her prices and the 
freight rates from that point have advanced, the laid down in 
Chicago price slightly favors Southern canneries. The types 


made me misstate the freight rates last week, but I now give 
them, as follows: 


Baltimore to Chicago, car lots per hundred weight, 26 %4c. 

Gulf points to Chicago, car lots, per hundred pounds, 32c. 

Florida and South Atlantic points to Chicago, per hundred 
weight, 48c. 

The Situation.—The canners of the United States have this 
season, the first for a long time, succeeded in placing their out- 
put on a basis of profit. They have for a long time been sell- 
ing their goods at a loss, and the industry has striven forward 
on a starvation, “struggling for existence basis.”’ 


It is their duty and their salvation just now to stand be- 
hind their guns and keep their flag of “fair prices for good 
values” flying. A canner or speculator who at the present sen- 
sitive and critical time endeavors to break the market and 


demoralize the situation is an enemy to the industry and a 
financial coward. 


Canned foods, even at the heavy advances, are cheaper 
than any other foods of equal nutritive value, and the consum- 
ers are buying them, and will eat them all at present prices 
before a new supply is available. 


The canner who publishes future prices at the present 
time, or before the holding of the National Convention, next 
February, is doing an unwise thing, as such prices always have 
a demoralizing effect on the spot market, and no effort should 


be madé@ to sell futures before that time except ‘‘subject to ap- 
proval of price.” 


Holders of canned foods supplies should realize that there 
is always an interval from December 1st to January 15th or 
February 1st, when canned foods are of slow sale and in small 
demand, and that the big business comes after that period. 


Those who want a profit on their goods should be patient 
and not crowd a market that is in its annual stagnant period. 
If that policy of crowding the market should be pursued and 
prices should be demoralized, and should go back to the old 


low, loosing basis, it will not again be possible to re-establish 
them for many—many years. 


Buyers and dealers are losing confidence in the stability 
of canned foods as an article of investment, and in the credi- 
bility of the estimates or statistics of the output, and a turn to 
the bad this year will work an irreparable injury to the pro- 
gress of the industry. 


These sentiments are contrary to my personal interests, a8 
I am a broker, and can profit more when goods are plentiful 
and cheap than otherwise. I do not own a can of goods except 
the small closet full I am going to eat this winter, but I believe 
I know where the best interest of the industry stands today, 
and I am loyal to it. WRANGLER. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


160 North Fifth Ave. 


J. B. HENDERSON & SON 


Room 717 


CRARY BROKERAGE COMPANY 


PACKERS’ SALES AGENT 


Chicago, Illinois 


WISCONSIN CANNED PEAS 


PHONE, FRANKLIN 6167 


CANNED FOODS ONLY 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 


There are only 43 Wholesale Grocery Houses in Chicago which we con- 
sider prompt pay and reliable. We sell them all and personaly call 
upon them all regularly. If you have canned foods you desire sold 
write us giving a description of the quality and quantity and we 
will promptly reply advising you of the price we can obtain. This 
is the largest and most active canned foods market in the United 
States handling a larger volume and variety of canned foods than any 
market in the world. You should be reliably represented here. We 
refer you to any Wholesale Grocery House in Chicago and to The 
Mid-City Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago as to our reliability and 
dependability. If it is good food and comes in a can we will sell it. 


SELL 
BUY 


CARLOTS WRINKLED 
AND SMOOTH YELLOW 
AND GREEN PEAS. 


ANY KIND OF SQUASH 
AND PUMPKIN SEED. 


RADWANER 
83 WATER ST., N. Y. CITY 


HARRY C. GILBERT CoO. 


CANNED FOOD BROKERS. 


INDIANA TOMATOES A SPECIALTY 2501 to 2515 Boston St. 


PACKING BOXES 


Made up or in Shooks. 


305 Majestic Building INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 


Baltimore, Md. 


Cargo or Carload. 


WE ARE PREPARED 


to give you the energy of seven ‘salesmen ; 
the prestige of fifty years of conscientious 
and successful upbuilding; and a brokerage 
service, based on experience, interest and 
hard work which will make money on your 
business in New York. 


IF you are not getting what you are entitled to out of 
this market and have any notion of changing your 
representation 


WRITE 


SEGGERMAN BROS., 


91 HUDSON STREET 
NEW YORK 


Inc. 
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THE VALUE OF ASSOCIATION WORK. 


An Address Before the Wisconsin Pea Canners’ Association, Inc, 
By W. H. FROMM. 


I wish to congratulate you upon the success which has re- 
an epoch-making act in the history of our association and marked 
and revolutionizing results for the good of all concerned. And 
withal you have acted in accordance with the spirit of the times, 
for co-operation is the watchword of the present age. 

Mr. C. E. Russell, in his excellent article, “How the Orange 
Growers Won Free,” in the February number of Pearson’s Maga- 
zine, says, among other things: “In Europe co-operation among 
sonpoid vy} 9q 0} PIRS Ysow|e ABW 
market co-operatively, consumers purchase co-operatively, and in- 
calculable savings result to both. In America co-operation lags 
and is deemed a strange thing, to be accepted onlty as a last des- 
perate resort and after every attempt to maintain every man for 
himself has failed.” 

This attitude towards co-operation on the part of Americans is 
rapidly undergoing a change. Co-operative societies and associa- 
tions are springing up everywhere, among all classes of people and 
pursuits, among laborers, among the farmers, and in nearly all 
classes of business and industry. 

Mr. Russell, in concluding his article on the great work done 
through co-operation by the fruit growers of California, says: 
“Suppose all the men that feed and clothe and warm and light the 
world could be blessed with a similar emancipation of the burdens 
they now carry. Suppose that everywhere co-operation had a 
chance to bring men together and make them friends, and abolish 
the causes of war, strife, povertty and want. This world would be 
a pretty good place to live in, would it not? To make it so is the 
great work of co-operation.” 

The editor of the Saturday Evening Post, commenting in its 
last issue on the Webb Bill, recently before Congress for considera- 
tion, says among other things: “For a good while opposition to 
any sort of combination comprised about two-thirds of the average 
politician’s total economic stock in trade. This saved him much 
bother. He did not need to study economic law and experience. 
All he needed to do was to denounce combinations. When a bill 
specifically authorizing combinations for certain purposes came up, 
there was enough of this Bourbon anti-trust habit and attitude to 
postpone its passage. 


But the reasons for co-operative foreign 


selling are so convincing that irrational opposition will be over- 
come.” 


Mr. Marcosson, in his article, “The War After the War,” in the 


Saturday Evening Post, says: “What can we do to meet this crisis, 
which will mean continued prosperity or costly reaction? More 
than ever before we shall face united business fronts. Therefore, 
co-operation among competitors is necessarty to a successful for- 
eign trade.” And again: “Our trade needs more than a govern- 
ment professedly friendly to business. It requires a definite co- 
operation with business. An advisory board of practical men of 
commercial affairs would be of more constructive benefit to the 
country than all the lawmakers combined.” 

So we find that the modern tendency in the civilized world is 
towards intelligent co-operation. The growth of co-operation does 
not necessarily mean the decline or destruction of competition. 
And it should not, for competition is highly desirable. It has been 
said that a business which’ could not stand up under fair competi- 
tion had no right to exist. There are, however, two kinds of com- 
petition—competition in price and competition in quality. A writer 
on economics, quoted from The American Business Manual, charac- 
terized the two as follows: “Competition in price makes a direct 
appeal to the customer’s pocket, but diverts attention from he 
goods. Its tendency is always downward towards the bed rock of 
cost beyond which there is no going. Competition in qualitty, on 
the contrary, is an appeal to the taste and intelligence of custom- 
ers based on the goods and their merits. Many merchants and 
manufacturers hesitate to trust public taste, in the belief that the 
average consumer does not appreciate fine points of quality. But 
those who do rely upon it se!}dom go wrong, and the whole trend 
of quality competition is upward. There is never very much room 


in whcih to make or sell things more cheaply, but, there is always 
the world of room in which to make or sell them better.” 


Here is a quotation from the American Business Manual which 
is worth remembering: “The business rival who centers all h‘s 
efforts upon price rather than qtality has the chances strongly 
against him, and in favor of his competitor. To the majoritty of 
business men, competition centers around the word price, and that 
is the watchword of the struggle. To undersell rivals, or to meet 
the prices they are getting, is the first aim of their business. In 
their keen rivalry they sometimes forget that it is profit they want, 
not the pleasure of cutting out the rival house. Competitoin in 
price may appeal directly to the pocket of the customer, but it is 
oftener a ruse to draw off attention from the quailty of the goods: 


it is the downward path to that region where profit stops, and to 
start upon it is more often than not to lose all contro!.” 


action when ‘you undertook to incorporate this association. It was 
warded tyour efforts in bringing about a closer co-operation among 
yourselves, and which has fully demonstrated the wisdom of your 

We undoubtedly all agree that intelligent and friendly co- 
operation among us is imperatively necessary, under existing con- 
ditions, for the success and permanency of our industry, and the 
realization of our aims and purposes. One of these aims is to 
secure greater stability in our industry; stability of methods 
of production; stability of grades of quality; stability of methods 
of sanitation, and stability of our metnods of marketing. Another 
one of our aims is to constantly improve and raise the standard 
of quality of our product and to educate and enlighten the con- 
suming public concerning our industry and the various grades 
and varieties of the peas we pack, sd as to make them more intel- 
ligent buyers and larger consumers. The verty nature and spirit 
of the aims and purposes expressed above necessitates co-opera- 
tion among the members of this asociation for their realization. 

Another word which has become a watchword in modern in- 
dustry is “standardization.” Here, I wish to quote again from 
The American Business Manual: ‘“In many lines of business, how- 
ever, notably in manufacturing lines, the o'd methods of secrecy 
are giving way to a broad spirit of co-operation. Competitors 
are no longer nursing their secrets within the walls of their care- 
fully guarded factories, but are in some cases forming associa- 
tions for their mutual advantage. By standardization of mater- 
ials and other mutual aids, mechanical industries may be vastly 
increased. Automobile makers endeavor to meet each other on 
this ground, and the American trade is in this way making rapid 
progress, as their prices are considerab"™y lowered. They have 
made far greater strides than the English manufacturers, in the 
same length of time, simply because they have pulled together for 
standardization.” 

We ought to standardize not only our product, but our raw 
materials as far as possible, such as cans, boxes, nails, etc., not 
only because it might save us money, but because it might prove 
highly convenient, and it would greatly facilitate co-operative 
buying. 

I will now consider with you some of the benefits and ad- 
vantages which have already become apparent to all of us in tnat 
short time that has passed since our incorporation, a period of 
seven and one-half months. In the first place, through the medium 
of group meetings with the directors, you have been able to keep 
in close touch with each other, with the conditions surrounding 
our industity, and with market conditions. In these group meet- 


ings many questions of immediate and vital interest to you were 


thorough'y discussed, and there is no doubt that you were mutually 
benefited by such interchange of thought. A number of members 
of our association have expressed their gratification after such 
group meetings, stating that this was a very desirable feature of 
our organization. These group meetings facilitate the exchange of 
ideas and suggestions and the discussion of important and diffi- 
cult problems among us to a far greater degree than communica- 
tion by mail or a single annual meetings could possibly do. Fur- 
thermore, at these small group meetings discussions and inter- 
change of thought will be much freer than if reserved for a large 
annual meeting. The meetings are informal, and they are attended 
bty packers from a relatively small area, who are practically neigh- 
bors, and who are working under similar conditions. Through 
their director they are kept in touch with other groups and with 
the general work of our association. These group meetings maty be 
called as often as the Board of Directors, or any director, may 
deem it necessary, or whenever the members of any group request 
such a meeting. The group meeting is the forum, where any and 
exery member has an opportunity to express his views, and to 
which he may bring his troubles and his difficulties. He will find 
there the glad hand extended to him bty his brother packers, who 
will be pleased to help him, if he needs help, or receive his advice 
and suggestions if he has any to offer. Here then, we have a 
feature of our association the importance of which it is difficult 
to overestimate. It is here where you can materially help your 
directors in the discharge of their often difficult and arduous 
duties. Use this medium of exchange. Gather often. Make the 
group meetings a real, vital and profitable source of help and 
inspiration. You cannot expect to get more out of them than you 
put into them. Let your relations be truly mutual. Do not come 
merely to receive. but ready to give advice, helpful suggestions 
and enthusiastic support. Bring your problems and he'p to solve 
those of others. In this way we can foster internal growth and 
the realization of our aims and ideals. Be an active member, 
resourceful, looking ahead, alwatys ready and willing to learn and 
to study the means constantly presenting themselves for improv- 


* ing our methods, our products and our reputation. 


A beginning was made in the gathering of valuable statistics. 
The method of gathering these statistics is familiar to you, and, 
although thee statistics were somewhat incomplete of necesity, 
still they gave us some valuable information, The possibilities for 
development along this line are many. Not only can valuable, 
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BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
HIGHEST QUALITY PACKER’S CANS 


OPEN TOP (SANITARY) 


WITH MAX AMS LATEST AND BEST CLOSING MACHINES NO. 128 
Single or in Tandem for Highest Speed Lines, Corn, Peas, Etc. 


COPY OF LETTER FROM ONE OF OUR CUSTOMERS 
Messrs. W. W. BOYER & CO., 


BALTIMORE, Mp. Baltimore, November 9th, 1915. 
Gentlemen:—We are in receipt of your letter of the 8th, and in reply will say that we are well satisfied with your 
Open Top (Sanitary) Cans and Closing Machines with which we operated our entire factory this season, after giving them 
a trial on a part of our pack last year. We must say that your cans have turned out better than any we have ever used, 
either Open Top or Old Style for strong tight seams, freedom from leaks, and smooth, steady running of your Closing 
Machines, of which we now have two high speed tandem lines and one single machine. 
We will also say that your service has been all that could be desired in every respect. 


Very truly yours, SCHALL PACKING COMPANY, 
By John W. Schall, President 


IT TAKES THE BIG PEAS OUT FIRST 


The above is an illustration of our New Nested Pea Grader, which has large capacity, occupies small floor space, does perfect grading—and in a short time 
will save its cost in the increased yield of the small size peas, which ordinarily are mixed in with the larger sizes when graded on any other type of machine 
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reliable statistical information be gathered in this way, but market 
reports, Which are really reliable and up-to-date can be given to 
each member. I think most of you realized this summer and fall 
how valuable such market reports might prove to be. How many 
times have tyou not felt the want of accurate, up-to-date informa- 
tion as to what the market was on any particular day when you 
wished to offer any of your goods for sale, or when you had to 
decide promptly whether or not to accept a certain offer which 
came to you. I believe that there is not one among you who would 
not highly value such market reports if you could be sure that 
thely were reliable and up-to-date. Even if such reports would 
only cover sales made by our members, they would be very valu- 
able in keeping us in touch with the market as far as Wisconsin 
is concerned. Such reports could be issued from the Secretary’s 
office as often as desirable. In this connection I wish to suggest 
that it might be very desirable to issue a weekly letter to the 
members from the Secretary’s office. Such a letter might serve 
as a vehicle for the thoughts and ideas of those of our members 
who might desire to address themselves in writing to their fellow 
members, thus serving as a medium of exchange of thought and 
experience and offering an opportunity for the discussion of prob- 
lems and questions of interest to all of us. Such weekly letters 
could be edited and manifolded at the Secretary's office, thus 
avoiding the expense which a printed publication might entail. 
Later, as the resources of the Association increase, these weekly 
letters might be enlarged, printed, and issued in pamphlet form, 
and finally, they might appear in the form of a regular periodical 
or magazine, which might be attractively made up and which 
might serve as an inexpensive medium of advertising our products. 
All this is within the range of possibilities and something to look 
forward to. Lately, the practice of issuing such periodical publi- 
cations by business corporations has become quite common and 
there must be a good reason for doing so. The banks have also 
adopted the idea and are publishing monthly a little pamphlet of 
“Thrift Talks,” which are undoubtedly valuable not only to those 
who publish them, but certainly valuable to those who read them. 


We have also made a beginning in the grading of our peas, 
unofficially it is true, but rightly so, for it was intended to be 
an experiment this tyear. However, the results have exceeded our 
expectations, as the report of the Grading Committee has shown 
you. This matter of grading and standardizing our product is 
so important, and so many important things depend on it that it 
cannot be adequately discussed here. The whole question of stab- 
ilizing the market and of increasing consumption by putting! better 
goods on the market, hinges on the proper standardization and 
grading of our peas. So does the question.of proper labeling and 
the education of the consumer with regard to our product. Did 
you ever realize how much in dollars and cents proper grading of 
your peas means to you? T venture to say that thousands of dol- 
lars are lost each year by either over or undergrading, aside from 
the confusion resulting from such grading in the mind of the 
consumer, I don’t think that there is one canner among us who 
is so self-sufficient that he thinks he is fully able to grade his 
own peas properly, and who considers it is an affront to himself 
to have anyone suggest that his peas should be graded by a com- 
mittee. If there is, this very canner, perhaps, allows some broker 
to come into his factory and grade all of his peas for him and 
then makes this grading a basis for his. sales. There is no one 
who is so experienced, or so conversant with his trade that he 
can not learn something with profit to hiniself from his fellow 
tradesmen. You will always find that the successful, prosperous, 
and progressive business man is the one who is at all times anxious 
to learn new things of value to his business and to profit by the 
experience of others. You will agree with me when TI say that 
the man who grades only his own pack is not as competent to grade 
peas as the one who sees all the peas packed by the members of 
this Association. In the mind of the latter a certain and definite 
criterion of quality. by reason of numerous comparisons, is formed, 
and this tends toward uniformitty of grade. A lot of the so-called 
“snaps” will largely disappear from the market when it becomes 
definitely known that a standard number four Sweet Pea, for 
instance, is practically the same, no matter where packed in 
Wisconsin. Not only that, but such uniformity of grading will 
tend to inspire confidence in the stability of our standards of 
quality in the minds of wholesalers, retailers and consumers. 
Proper and definite labeling then becomes possible, and we will 
be able then to advertise and dispose of our products on a rational 
basis. Both the consumer and the packer will be benefited, for 
the former will be able to buy intelligently, and the latter will 
have something definite to offer. It will then be possible to adopt 
an Association label at least for fancy qualities, and to reap the 
benefit of the prestige which such a label will carry with it. 
Therefore, let us lotyally support our Grading Committee and let 
us assist it in its trying and difficult work in every way possible 
for our mutual benefit. In this work of grading and standardiza- 
tion we have the support and co-operation of the Pea Section of 
the National Canners Association. This body recently defined the 


different standards of quality, and with their help and the possible 
co-operation of the government, later, we ought to be able to 
solve this perplexing problem. Before this is done, a practical 
education of the consuming public with regard to this important 
phrase of our industry will be impracticable, if not impossible. 

There is another advantage which might be derived from such a 
Grading Committee. In going about the State, from factory to 
factory, they could gather valuable information as to the results 
obtained from the different seed strains used by the canners, as 
shown bty the quality of the canned product. Such information 
would prove a valuable aid in the selection of the proper seed 
Strains for canning purposes and might be a very efficient means 
of improving the quality of our canned peas. 

Since proper sanitary conditions in and about our factories are 
so imparatively necessary, and since we all desire to excel in this 
respect, not only for the sake of the wholesomeness of our product, 
but for the prestige it will give us with the consuming public, 
I think it is our duty to pay greater attention to sanitation in our 
plants, and in order to secure systematic sanitary regulations for 
all of us we ought to provide for a method of sanitary inspection 
under the auspices and direction of our Association. Considered 
from a purelty selfish standpoint, it would be a paying proposition, 
for we could look for no better and more effective means of ad- 
vertising: but first of all, we owe it to the consuming public. It 
would show the public that our object is not merely material gain, 
but service. We would in this way be better able to co-operate 
with the government in improving the sanitary conditions in and 


about our plants, and in offering constructive criticism to our 
members. 


Another very valuable function of our Association is co-opera- 
tive buying of raw materials. One of the great advantages which 
can be secured through such a method of buying is better quality 
and greater uniformity of specifications. No argument is necessary 
to prove the value of the former, or the stability and convenience 
resulting from the latter. The improvement of the quality of 
manty of our raw materials is necessary and prerequisite to the 
improvement of the quality of our canned product. On the other 
hand, uniformity of specificatoins is simply another step towards 
the securing of greater stability and greater convenience to the 
packer, the jobber and the consumer. No one will deny that the 
quality of our canned products will be greatly improved when 
only raw materials of a uniformly high grade of material will 
enter into their manufacture and shipment. The trend of the 
whole scheme of co-operative buying is towards uniformity and 
Stabilitty of quality, which is highly desirable and securely com- 
mendable, <A promising beginning in this line of work has been 


made by our Assocation, which will undoubtedly greatly benefit 
all of our members and our industry in general. 


I have already briefly discussed some of the things which may 
be done by the association in the future. Another very important 
function which could, perhaps, be carried on with profit to all of 
us, is a scientific study of pea disease prevention and control, and 
the suppression of insect pests. Million of dollars are annually 
lost through blight and other disease, or through the pea louse and 
other insect pests. In seasons when the weather conditions are 
favorable to the growth and maturing of our crop these evils are 
less destructive, but in a *year like the past one, when the crop is 
greatly weakened by adverse weather conditions, and, consequent- 
ly, predisposed and highly susceptible to disease, the damage done 
to our crop assumes appalling proportions, The subject of crop 
rotation is intimately connected with this question of pea disease 
and should be systematically and scientifically investigated. These 
are really very large and very important matters, and should re- 
ceive tyour serious consideration. Your best efforts should be put 
forth along these lines, for they will mean dollars and cents to you. 
The investigation and report of the expert of the Department of 
Agriculture “on the Decay of Oranges in Transit from California 
has been worth millions of dollars'to the fruit growers and as 
much more to the fruit handlers.” (Quoted from Mr. Russell's 
article in Pearson’s Magazine.) The same story is told by the 
berry growers of California. Not long ago the consulting engineer 
of one of the largest electric companies in this country was asked 
to point out the greatest problem confronting the industrial world 
today. He answered promptly that it is the problem of the eco- 
nomical and practicable ‘transmission of electric power. I do not 
hesitate to say that the greatest problem confronting those en- 
gaged in agriculture, horticulture, or forestry todaty is disease pre- 
vention and control. Recently it was reported that a new disease, 
called “blister rust,” is threatening the destruction of our white 
pine forests from one end of the country to the other. The recent 
epidemic of hoof and mouth disease, which menaced our great 
cattle herds with destruction, is still very fresh in our minds. 
There is not a farm crop which is not constantly in danger of 
being damaged or destroyed by insects or disease. In view of 
these facts, can we remain indifferent and say: “What is the use? 
Nothing can be done.” We are highly inconsistent if we make 
every effort to save on our purchases of materials and supplies, 
and at the same time stand by idly and witness the prodigal waste 
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FRANK HAMACHEK’S 


Ideal Viner Feeder 


The Master of 
Economical Pea Feeding 


(General View) 
Patented in U.S. 
Canada and France 


DEAL Viner Feeders are the only machines 
that thoroughly separate the vines and 

_ feed them correctly (they doit better than 
four men could), and because of this, they 
secure many savings for the users that cannot 
be secured in any other way. They save many 
peas that would otherwise pass through the 
viners unhulled, prevent the cracking and 
damaging of many peas during the hulling 
process, save the most tender peas (which im- 
prove the quality of the pack), and materially 
increase the capacity of the viners. Besides 
this, they save a very dependable man to each 
machine installed. These savings are so large 
that it is not uncommon to hear a user say 
that our feeders paid for themselves during the 
first season’s use. But remember, Ideal Viner 
Feeders are the only machines or method of 


A viner feeder, to be a success, must 
thoroughly separate the vines, feed them 
in this separated condition and as con- 
tinuously as possible into a viner. The 


construction of a viner is such that the 
crop must be fed in this manner in order 
to secure the best results. 


Over 1300 in Use 


Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


(Established 1880) 


feeding that will separate the vines thoroughly 
enough and feed them properly to secure these 
large savings. 
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of millions of dollars by the wholesale destruction of our valuable 
crops. I maintain that we ean do sqgmething to combat these evils. 
We must go at the task systematically and persistently, and last, 
but not least, co-operatively. Only by the common effort of all can 
we hope to accomplish anything. First of all, we must recognize 
the great importance of the problem. If we are once thoroughly 
convinced that it will prove to be highly profitable to us to engage 
in this war on disease, we will need no arguemnts to stimulate us 
into action. I surmise that a good manty canners do not realize 
how much they lose annually through blight and other disease. I 
have known some who refused to recognize this dreaded disease on 
their own fields. They simply blamed the weather for the sad 
condition of their’crop. In this connection lies an excuse for inac- 
tion, for it follows, naturally, that no one can do anything to con- 
trol weather conditions. We are helpless. Nothing can be ex- 
pected of us. Let us awaken to the true importance of this prob- 
lem. Let us combine our efforts to overcome these evils as far as 
this can be done. I am sure it will pay. We shall then also have 
the satisfaction of having made “two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before,” and shall have rendered a true service to man- 
kind by preventing, or at least reducing a phenomenal, and, it 
seems, a preventable waste of food crops. To allow food crops to 
be destroyed or go to waste at the present seems, indeed, to be the 
height of extravagance, and to prevent such waste is a duty which 
we cannot and must not shirk for the sake of the millions who 
must daily be fed. It is an alluring field to enter and worthty of 
our best efforts, for the promises of reward are large. 

I believe that the incorporation of our association will give us 
greater prestige with all with whom we have to deal. We have 
acquired a definite status. We can conduct our affairs in a strictly 
business-like manner, like any other corporation, through our 
Board of Directors, with facility and dispatch. Through this exec- 
utive body all our relations with the business world are promptly 
and definitely negotiated. It is now possible for us to determine 
upon and pursue a definite policy. Your suggestions and your 
wishes, communicated to your directors, can be conveniently and 
definitelty formulated into tangible propositions and translated into 
action by your Board of Directors. Your directors are ever watch- 
ful and anxious to guard your interests and to promote the welfare 
and the upbuilding of your industry. All they ask is your loyal 
and enthusiastic support and co-operation. They solicit your con- 
structive criticism in matters of policy or administration, and your 
good will. 

/ Finally, I wish to speak briefly of a very important function 


/of our association, which must be definitely determined and worked 
‘ out as soon as possible, and that is co-operative selling, or what 
might better be called, the supervision of sales of our product. 
The sale is the last step in the series of operations which make up 


our industry. It is the final and crowning act, the consummation 
of one of the chief purposes for which we are engaged in this in- 
dustry, and I need not dwell at length on the importance of having 
a system of distribution which will bring us a fair return for the 
efforts put forth, and the hazard we are taking in our business. 
Our aim should be to secure intelligent distribution of our goods 
in markets where there is the greatest demand for them, at the 
lowest possible selling cost. I do not intend to go into details in 
this matter, for those details must be carefully worked out and 
could not be properly discussed in this paper. I wish to quote you 
once more from Mr. Russell’s article on the work done by the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, as it appears in the February 
number of Pearson’s Magazine. I have selected such passages 


from this article as I thought would be of most interest to you. 
The quotation follows: 


“Today 8,000 growers are united in 130 local associations, which 
are held together in seventeen sub-exchanges, each of which sends 
one delegate to the central exchange. The 8,000 growers thus com- 
bined were able to market co-operatively in the year ending Aug. 
31, 1915, 29,809 carloads of oranges and lemons, valued at the ship- 
ping point at $19,537,850, and having a delivered value in the mar- 
ket of about $30,000,000. It represents a freight bill of about 


$11,000,000. It also represents 62% per cent of all the citru 
produced in the State of California. alien 


“The general plan is about like this. The entire United States and 
Canada are, for the purposes of the orange industry, divided into six 
territories, each with a kind of orange capital, so to speak; a head- 
quarters from which the selling work of the exchange can be super- 
vised and directed on the actual field. Each division, again, is so 
organized that the wants of every market within it can be instantly 
learned and promptly met. The exchange has in these six territories 
77 main selling agencies, and 2,500 jobbers in 700 sub-districts, to 


which it ships in carload lots, and thus supplies 300,000 retail dealers 
that are the last link on the way to the consumer.” 


“The orders are filled and shipped from the warehouses of the 
local associations where the fruit has been assembled and packed. 
The central exchange superintends the selling and gets the money. 
It deducts a small charge for its services and,sends the rest to the 
sub-exchange, which takes out a small fraction for its own ex- 
penses and passes the rest along to the local association. The 


charges for packing, preparing and grading are deducted, and all 
of the remainder is put into the hands of the grower within a few 
days of the shipment, and sometimes within 24 hours.” 

“Last year the selling charge of the central exchange was fixed 
at the beginning of the season at 7c a box. But the actual cost of 
marketing the fruit proved to be only 4%4c a box. Ordinarily the 
exchange would have returned to the sub-exchanges, and these to the 
local associations, the remaining 2%c a box, amounting to $326,000. 
This year, however, the organization, for reasons which I am to 
tell later, decided to spend on advertising the equivalent of 2c a box. 
The rest of the surplus was distributed. To show how closely all this 
is figured, the selling cost last year was 4%4c a box, or 12-3 per cent 
on the delivered value of the fruit; advertising was 2c, or less thau 
8-10 of 1 per cent. The expenses of the sub-exchange averages 91-100 
of 1c a box, making) the whole cost of the service, including adver- 
tising, 7 and 16-100 cents a box.” 

“The exchange maintains a remarkable telegraph service by which 
the state of each market in the United States and Canada is reported 
hourly, if need be, in a special code. A force of young men is 
always busy translating the dispatches and telephoning them to the 
sub-exchanges.” 

“The state of the grower under this system has undergone a 
memorable improvement. His care now is to produce the fruit in 
such condition that it will pass the high standards fixed by the 
exchange, but of worry about the prices he has little or none. He 
knows that the returns will be all that his fruit brings in the market 
less only the actual bare cost of selling.” 

“Before the exchange began California citrus fruits were sold in a 
few markets and had but a small demand, The exchange has made 
them the most popular of citrus fruits, and there is at all times an 
even and continuous distribution of them. In the old days fruit was 
shipped any old way and often rotted in transit. Now the exchange 
co-operates with the Department of Agriculture at Washington, has 
learned the best methods of handling, and has almost eliminated 
decay. In the old days the grower usually received less than the 
fruit. Now he is certain of a profit 

“Having abolished the old, intolerable conditions in marketing 
fruit, the exchange a few years ago extended its work for the benefit 
and protection of the growers by organizing the Fruit Growers’ 
Supply Company.” 

“This is a stock corporation with a capital of $1,500,000, all 
owned by the local associations, the money being raised by a slight 
assessment of shipments distributed over five years. The business 
of the Supply Company is to provide at ‘cost the materials for the 
packing of citrus fruits; that is, shooks, packing boxes, nails and 
wrapping paper, and then to secure at cost things the growers nee, 
such as fertilizers, orchard heaters, and seed for cover crops. The 
company owns 35,000 acres of timber lands in Northern California 
and Oregon and produces every year about 2,000,000 fruit boyes. 
This is about one-sixth of the requirements of the growers. The rest 
are bought from other hands. For the year ending August 31, 1915, 
the Supply Company did a business of $3,300,000, and furnished to 
its members packing-house materials worth $2,440,000, which was 
$400,000 more than in the *previous year. Among these items were 
2,100 carloads of box shooks, 16,500 kegs of nails, 160 cars of wrap- 
ping paper, and 1,500,000 pounds of cyanide of seduim, for spraying— 
all furnished co operatively and representing a great saving to the 
grower. 

“The beneficent results of this system do not stop with grower 
and dealer. Among the great things undertaken by the exchange is 
the steady raising of the standards of the products. In the old days 
of Every Man for Himself an immense quantity of green and imma- 
ture fruit was rushed upon the market and much of the rest was 
badly packed. A few more years of such conditions would probably 
have made California citrus fruits practically unsalable. The 
exchange stopped the shipment of fruit improperly conditioned or 
improperly packed. It now provides that all oranges shipped under 
its brands shall pass the United States Department of Agriculture 
standards. It proceeds upon the fixed principle that the better the 
quality of its product the better will be its business. One result 


of the system is that all the grades now sent out are uniform; 
dealers and the public can depend on them.” . 

“The exchange is confronted with peculiar and difficult problems. 
From 1900 to 1910 the population of the United States inceeased 21 
per cent. In the same period, with co-operation in full swing and the 
exchange in full activity all instead of a part of the time, the ship 
ments of citrus from California increased 292 per cent. Yet the region 
of this production is 2,500 miles frem the nearest great market and 
3,500 miles from the greatest market, all overland. The like of these 
things has not been known. The problems that will this year con 
front the exchange are still more difficult and of a nature that few 
private profit making concerns would care to attack. Besides all this 
the tariff situation is bad, the European War has closed the markets 
to the oranges of Central America, Mexico and the West Indies, 4 
flood of such fruit is bearing down upon the American market, and 
the outlook is far from alluring. Yet without a doubt the exchange 
will cope with all these difficulties. It is already engaged upon 
a national advertising campaign to make the California citrus fruits 
better known to the public.” 

“And best of all, ‘the price to the consumer has not been en- 
hanced by a cent, while the producer has secured the whole of the 
selling price less only the actual expenses of marketing.’” 
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What does the BUYER °<.::;° Expect? 


What are the advantages and disadvantages of a private Label? 
How can Salesmen sell canned foods successfully ? 

How do Buyers regulate their stock and purchases ? 

What States are now canning; on what are they working? 
How can I introduce my own brand and Label? 


A practical Answer To THE ABOVE QUESTIONS, 


and 225 pages of canned food information that is of importance to both canners and jobbers is 
tound in the big book by John A. Lee, entitled:—“‘How to Buy and Sell Canned Foods”*— 
has 26 illustrations, showing Salmon fishing, Canning, Storage, Heinz and Libby, McNeill & Libby 
factory scenes, and other interesting views; also 21 pages of Statistics, showing each year’s pack, 
season in each State, prices on Tomatoes, Corn, Peas and No. 3 cins since 18883—and much 
special data—all completely indexed for quick reference, and all in one book, sent postpaid on 
receipt of $2.15.—Published by “The Canning Trade,” Baltimore, Md. 
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Seattle Salmon Market 


High prices for big order of pinks—Prices have gone to a record—The situation as it 
appears to some traders—Red Salmon scarce—Notes of the Salmon fisheries. 


Reported by Telegraph 


Seattle, Dec. 8, 1916. 
. Salmon.—A sale of 10,000 cases of pink salmon was ne- 
gotiated here at $1.25 per dozen, claimed to be the highest 
price ever paid for pinks in this market for any such quantity 
of this grade of fish. The fish was sold for export. Pink sal- 
mon is in very strong demand. While the supply is limited, a 
prominent broker in this city made the statement that there is 
still considerable fish of this grade available, notwithstanding 
all that has been said about the pack being exhausted. He 
put it this way: ‘I know where there are several good-sied 
blocks of pink salmon that can be obtained at $1.25. I can 
put my hands on at least a half-dozen lots of from 10,000 to 
20,000 cases of pinks. The holders of these blocks are holding 
for $1.25, and they have been holding purely as a speculation. 
In most cases they have closed out everything else, merely 
setting aside small blocks for a possible advance, which in this 
case has actually come. Think of it, $5, per case for pink sal- 
mon, compared with $3, which has been about the going price 
up to the beginning of the present season. At $1.25 per dozen 
even pink salmon gets out of the two for a quarter class in the 


retail stores. It will have to go to 15 cents or even higher 
straight.” 


Another broker expressed the opinion that canners will re- 
gret the present advance in salmon prices. He said that he 
was pessimistic over the situation, so far as the future of the 
business is concerned. ‘The situation is so abnormal,” said 
he, ‘“‘I fear that with prices so high the trade will hesitate to 
take hold of the new 1917 pack at the prices which will un- 
doubtedly be asked. There is too much chance for loss. The 
Eastern jobbers and retailers in recent years lost heavily in 
some instances as a result of the drop in prices after the open- 
ing quotations have been named. I do not believe that the 
trade will load up next fall. I believe rather that most Eastern 
buyers will figure that prices will not be higher and that the 
packers may as well carry the load. This will lead to inevit- 
able price concessions, for most packers are not in a position 
to carry their packs. They have converted their fish into 
money in order to pay off their season’s bills. The salmon 
packing industry is one largely financed by the banks, anyway, 
although since the big meat packers got into the business as 


they have in the past few years, this is not quite as true as it 
was once.” 


There is no red salmon offering in any lots. It is pretty 
safe to say that packers could obtain $2 for reds if they had 
them. Prices have now reached the point where domestic 
buyers can do little. The American people will probably eat 


less salmon during the coming summer than for several sea- 
sons past. 


Every little while efforts are made to induce the manage- 
ment of the Alaska Packers’ Association to move its head- 
quarters from San Francisco to Seattle or some other Puget 
Sound point. Such efforts are now being made again. The 
company has recently bought considerable additional land ad- 
joining its holdings at Blaine, Wash., which has led to the 
report that the company is planning to move its base north 
nearer its canneries on Puget Sound and in Alaska. Nothing 
Official has been said on the subject, however, by the officers of 
the company. San Francisco has been made the headquarters 


for this concern, largely because the heaviest stockholders have 
been San Francisco or California men. 


The Pacific American Fisheries Company, which has its 
headquarters at Bellingham, Wash., will greatly enlarge its 
Makuskin, Alaska, cannery before the 1917 run of fish starts. 
his cannery: was operated for the first time last season. It 
s a one-line plant, but two additional lines will be installed 


in time for next season’s operations. The company is also to 
build a cannery at False Pass. This will give it six canneries 
in Alaska. 

This company will shortly commence the construction of 
two more steamers to be operated in connection with its 
Alaska canneries. The firm is just completing at its Belling- 
ham shipyards two vessels, the Redwood and the Firwood. 
just as soon as these two are launched. The vessels are of 
wood construction. It is possible the vessels will be sold, as 
the company has had several attractive offers. 

Plans are now being worked out whereby salmon caught 
by the State fish hatcheries and the eggs removed may be can- 
ned. Experts declare that the fish are in no wise impaired for 
consumption as a result of being handled through the hatch- 
eries. It has been suggested that the fish so canned be used 
in State institutions, so as not to bring it into active competi- 
tion with privately owned canneries. 

The importance of British Columbia fisheries is shown in 
a report of 1915 operations just made public. This province 
produced fish products valued at $11,515,086, exceeding Nova 
Scotia by over $3,000,000. The value of the salmon canned in 
British Columbia was $8,018,835. “SALMON.” 


OPENING FUTURE QUOTATIONS No. 2 TIN 


WISCONSIN PEAS. 
‘Last Six Years’ Prices F. O. B. Cannery. 
Compiled by The J. M. Paver Co., Brokers, Chicago. 


Fancy No. 1 Alaskas— 
1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 
$1.50. $1.57%% $1.60 $1.60 $1.60 $1.50 
Fancy No. 2 Alaskas— 
1.30 1.37% 1.40 1.37% 1.38 1.25 
Fancy No. 3 Alaskas— 
1.02% 1.15 1.12% 1.10 1.02% 92% 
Fancy No. 4 Alaskas— 
.85 92% .90 82% 717% 
Fancy No. 5 Alaskas— 
.80 .90 .90 82% 
Standard No. 1 Alaskas— 
1.32% 1.35 1.35 1.32% 1.27% 1.15 
Standard No. 2 Alaskas— 
1.15 1.20 1.20 1.12% 1.07% .90 
Standard No. 3 Alaskas— 
.90 1.00 1.00 87% 82% 717% 
Standard No. 4 Alaskas— 
77% .85 82% -70 
Standard No. 5 Alaskas— 
-75 82% -70 67% 
Fancy No. 1 Sweets— 
1.52% 1.70 1.65 1.60 
Fancy No. 2 Sweets— 
1.32% 1.42% 1.45 1.42% 1.37 1.30 
Fancy No. 3 Sweets— 
1.07% 1.17% 1.17% 1.17% 1.12% 95 
Fancy No. 4 Sweets— 
92% 1.00 1.00 1.08 92% 85 
Fancy No. 5 Sweets— 
.85 92% 92% 87% 17% 
Standard No. 2 Sweets— 
1.20 1.22% 1.25 1.17% 1.12% 95 
Standard No. 3 Sweets— 
92% 1.02% 1.05 97% 87% 85 
Standard No. 4 Sweets— 
.90 82% 82% 75 
Standard No. 5 Sweets— 
-85 82% -72% -70 
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“AMS” No. 91 LINER 


IN CONJUNCTION WITH 


_No. 107-B DRYER 
| Speed: 240 Can Ends and Upward per Minute 


Liner handles round ends from 2 in. to 5 in. outside 
diameter. 

Is self contained and completely automatic throughout. 

It will line can ends from any single line of Sanitary 
Can Machinery, no matter how great the output. 

Is equipped with a Tank, holding 7% gallons of ‘‘Amscan’’ 
Sealing Fluid, which is applied under pressure from pump 
attached to frame. 

Has an automatic fluid cut-off-no smearing of ends. 

Dryer will take care of all the ends that can be fed 
into it. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. A. 


CHAS. M. AMS, President 


AGENTS:—Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. W.E. Hughes & Co., London, E. C., England. 


AUTOMATIC ROUND CAN FLANGER, No. 157 
For Sanitary or Open Top Cans 


This machine is used for making a flange or rim 
on one or both ends of the can body at one time 
at a speed of 125 Can Bodies per minute. 


It is eccentric driven throughout and has no cams; 
easily adjusted from one size to another and is 
entirely automatic, requiring no help to operate 
same. Write for particulars and prices. 


We Build a Complete Line of 
Sanitary Can Making Machinery 


TORRIS WOLD & COMPANY 


WILLIAM CAMERON, Pres. and Mgr. 


240 ASHLAND AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Makers of High Class, High Speed Automatic Can Machinery, Presses, Dies, Etc. 
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The California Market 


Consideration of an embargo on exportation of foods—All manner of cars being used to 
move goods—The Combine’s Salmon pack—Quiet settles over tomato market—Pack 


of peas gone—Coast Notes. 


Reported by Telegraph 


San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 8, 1916. 


The Food Embargo.—The proposition of placing an em- 
bargo upon certain food products, including canned tomatoes 
and canned milk, is receiving serious attention in California, 
and by the middle of December a monster petition will be ready 
to be forwarded to President Wilson. Scarcely a day elapses 
but that a mass-meeting is held somewhere in the State to con- 
sider this step, and it is significant to note that those who are 
taking the deepest interest in the matter are the retail gro- 
cers, particularly those who are members of the California 
Retail Grocers’ and Merchants’ Association. There are some 
who are blaming the retail trade for the heavy advances in the 


price of foods, but grocers point to wholesale quotations and 
show that on the average they are making less of a profit than 
ever before in the past. California is probably taking more of 
an interest in the embargo question than any other State in 
the Union, doubtless due to the fact that directly or indirectly 
she is being benefitted less by the European war. Farmers are 
now receiving better prices for almost all products than was 
the case a year ago, but the advances lack much of keeping 
pace with the increased cost of the things they are compelled 
to buy. Most of the advances in canned and dried fruits and 


in canned vegetables have taken place since the goods were 
packed; in fact, since they got out of the hands of canners. 
California stands in the unique position of having grown fair 
crops, of having secured a fair price for them, of packers hav- 
ing made but a medium profit, but of the people being called 
upon to pay excessive prices for almost everything they buy, 
hence the general demand for an embargo. 


The Car Shortage.—The railroads are making every effort 
to supply sufficient cars to move canned products, but are not 
able to secure nearly enough to meet the urgent demand. Al- 
most everything in the line of rolling stock is being pressed 
into service, and it is not unlikely that there will be many 
complaints filed in regard to the delivery of goods in poor con- 
dition. Word has been received from some iarge buyers in 
Eastern centers of the receipt of canned salmon and California 
fruits that had been on the road for two months, as compared 


with about three weeks in normal times. Large quantities of 
‘fruits are now being placed in warehouses in San Francisco, 
as it has become evident that there will be no chance of ship- 
ping many orders before the first of the year, and it may be 
the first of March before sufficient refrigerator cars are avail- 
able to meet requirements. Shippers are being asked to load 
cars to full capacity and considerable space is being saved by 
a compliance with this request. 


The Salmon Pack.—The pack of the Alaska Packers’ As- 
sociation for 1916 has been announced by the California Pack- 
ing Corporation, which controls this salmon packing concern. 
The output was 1,180,000 cases, an increase of 15 per cent 
over that of last year, whereas the general pack of the entire 
Pacific Coast is less than in 1915. At a recent meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Alaska Packers’ Association, Isaac 
Liebes and George L. Payne tendered their resignations, and 
their places on the board were filled by the election of R. I. 
Bentley and W. J. Hotchkiss, who are also directors of the 
California Packers’ Association. Robert Bruce was elected 
vice-president to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Isaac Liebes. It is announced that plans for the conversion 
of sixteen ships of the fleet into auxiliary motor ships have 


been adopted, the change to represent an investment of more 
than a half million dollars. 

Tomatoes.—The excitement in regard to tomatoes has 
died down here, principally on account of the fact that there 
is practically nothing left in first hands. Some No. 2% stand- 
ards were offered a short time ago at $1.20, but these found 
ready buyers. There may be a few thousand cases still in the 
hands of canners, but it is not likely that Eastern buyers will 
get many of these, even if they want them,:as the Pacific Coast 
trade is still in need of supplies. 


Pumpkin.—The packing of pumpkin ‘is nuw under way at 
the few plants where this article is handled, and growers are 
receiving about $3.50 a ton. A.shortage of cans is serving to 
curtail or delay the pack at one or two places. Packers are 
finding a fairly active market at 95 cents for No. 2% extra 
and $2.25 for No. 10. 


Peas.—The California pack of peas has been about dis- 
posed of, although some packers are still able to offer the 
lower grades at about opening prices. No. 2 standards are of- 
fered at $1.00 and No. 10 seconds at $2.50. Some inquiries 
have been made in regard to futures, but packers are not dis- 
posed to consider offers for anything in the line of the 1917 
pack of California products. 

The recent frost dealt a hard blow to tomato canners at 
Hollister, Cal., as it is estimated that had it held off for two 
weeks longer at least 10,000 cases more could have been put 
up. As it is the output amounted to about 40,000 cases. 

Work has been commenced at Fallbrook, Cal., on the 
erection of an olive-curing and oil-making plant for the Asso- 
ciation of California. Olive Growers. The plant will cost about 
$15,000. 

J. F. Pyle & Son, of San Jose, Cal., have purchased an 
orchard in the Green Valley district, near Watsonville, and will 
install a cannery for packing apples, which form the chief crop 
of this locality. 

Negotiations. are under way for the purchase of the plant 
of the Lodi Grape Juice Company, Lodi, Cal., and in case these 
are successful, it is planned to convert it into a fruit and vege- 
table cannery. Dan W. Bird is interested in the project. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby have purchased equipment for 
treating pineapple refuse and will install this at the cannery 
at Kalihi. The new equipment will decrease the moisture con- 
tent of the refuse so that it can be burned. 

The Wellman-Pacific Coast Grocery Co. has purchased 
land at Fresno, Cal., and will erect a building 275x150 feet to 
be used for wholesale purposes. The officers of the new com- 
pany are W. B. Wellman, of San Francisco, president; Wm. G. 
Alexander, vice-president, and R. B. Bain, secretary. 

On November 23d a fire destroyed the plant of the 
Gresham Fruit Growers’ Association at Gresham, Ore., to- 
gether with a large quantity of canned fruit. The loss to the 
plant is estimated at $10,000, while stock to the value of 
$6,000 was destroyed. 

Mrs. Nellie G. Jenkins, of Pittsburgh, Pa., one of the few 
women engaged in the food brokerage business, was a recent 
visitor in California, calling upon a number of her connections. 

Theodore Baumann, a pineapple grower of the Hawaiian 
Islands, ‘is on the mainland for a brief visit and predicts that 
higher prices for pineapple will rule next year, on account of 
the high price of sugar and the scarcity of labor and the re- 
sulting high price. “BERKELEY.” 
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THE 1916 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliabie data. 8th Edition. 
Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable imformation is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, brokers, 


machinery and supply men, salesmen and practically everybody interested in the canning 
industry. Get your order in early. 


NEW 1916 EDITION NOW READY 
NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL, CHECKS ACCEPTED 


GUARANTEED MACHINERY 


FOR 


CANNERS AND PRESERVERS 


Awarded Gold and Silver Medals at Panama-Pacific Exposition 


If it is the best——we sell it. 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 


44 MARKET PLACE 222 N. WABASH AVE. 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO 


“Slaysman” POWER PRESS 


These presses are made in a large number 
of standard sizes, and with roll or dia] feed 
if desired. We are also prepared to quote 
on special presses for special purposes. 


In addition, we make combination wiring 
and horn presses, and duplex foldiug and 
seaming presses. 


We Carry a Stock of Presses. 


We will appreciate your inquiries. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


801-805 EAST PRATT STREET 


Baltimore 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


A. I. Jupce, . . Manager and Editor 
Baltimore and Holliday Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


Telephone St. Paul 2608. 


Tue Canning Trape is the only paper published exclusively 


in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States and 


Canada. Now in its 40th Year. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


One year, $3.00 
Canada, $4.00 
Foreign, $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 5 Cents each. 
ADVERTISING Rates.—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THs TRaAbE Co. 
Address all communications to THE Trapr Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
Canning TrapvEe for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. A. I. JUDGE, Editor. 


Entered at the Postoffice, Baltimore, Md.,as second-class mail matter 


BALTIMORE, MONDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1916 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS. 


Another plethora of canners’ meetings this week—the 
Ohio Canngrs at Columbus on the 12th and 13th; the 
Michigan Canners at Grand Rapids on the i2th, and the 
New York State Canners at Rochester on the 13th and 14th. 


Attention to the subscription bill which you received 
this past week will be appreciated at this time. 


The hat stores which did such a rushing business after 
the Presidential election was finally decided, will experience 
another spurt in trade, now that the annual statistics of 
the packs have been made known. 


Generally speaking, the industry seems to regard the 
pea statistics as rather lighter than expected; the corn sta- 
tistics as heavier than counted upon, and the tomato sta- 
tistics as a considerable surprise. As for tomatoes, the 
figures are not far from those “guessed” by parties familiar 
with the season and the pack as madé; but most men 
“reckoned” the pack from the market prices: the higher 
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the prices went, the lower they made their estimate, 
entirely forgetting that it was the absence of all carry over, 
and an abnormal market demand that were causing the: 
high prices, and not any great shortage in the year's pack. 
The argument will be made, of course, that the decline in 
tomato prices. just preceding the announcement of the sta- 
tistics was caused by advance knowletige of the figures. 
There is not a shred nor grain of truth in such an asser- 
tion. The, decline is an annual, absolute certainty, the 
one infallible “frost” scare, and is played for by the lcng- 
headed jobbers. When the tomatoes, stored in flimsy 
warehouses, subject to freezing, have been cleaned out, the 
market will react; but this will probably not take place 
until after stock-taking time, and the distraction of holiday 
buying have passed. 


Owing to the heavy sales of futures last season and the 
fact that many packers were caught short on deliveries and 
had to buy to cover at much higher prices, there has been 
considerable talk on the subject of the pro rata contract and 


the abolition of the 100 per cent. clause in the future. It 
now develops that Maryland, or at most the immediate 
section surrounding Maryland, is the only section where 
the 100 per cent. contract is used, all other sections having 


discarded this form. It is about time that Maryland woke 
up to the unfairness of this 100 per cent. contract and 
adopted the pro rata contract, which is the only fair and 
equitable one. The lessons of the past season ought to be 


sufficient to show any canner that he cannot afford to 
gamble with nature, and that to sell upon any other form 
than a pro rata contract is courting financial ruin. We 
know well enough where this 100 per cent. contract origi- 


nates and why a large number of canners sell upon it. If 
these packers cannot protect themselves they are entitled 
to sympathy, but there can be no reason for the others 
following their suit. We do not consider this a thing to be 
decided upon in convention or as a body. It is a matter 
of personal consideration. The argument is advanced that 
with some houses selling on 100 per cent. delivery, the 
others are at a disadvantage, and this is true, but the dis- 


advantage is with the house selling on the 100 per cent. 
basis, if they will stop to consider. As we have before 
stated, practically the entire industry is selling upon a pro 
rata basis, and all the great staples are sold in this way. 
The question naturally arises, why must any house sell 
upon the 100 per cent. basis? and the inference at least is 
not very creditable. 


Get in line with the vast majority of the canning indus- 
try; sell your goods upon the pro rata delivery basis, and 
then live up to your contracts; for, after all, this will prove 
to be a sorting out process with the jobbers, as from it 
they will quickly learn who is to be depended upon and 
who is not. 


It begins to look as if the Government intends to estab- 
lish standards on all foods and drugs, and we are glad to 
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Last year we knew all about The 
Sanitary Can with The Sanitary 
Gasket. 


This year you know all about The 
Sanitary Can with The Sanitary 
Gasket. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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note that it has finally seen the necessity of this move. 
In the Appropriation Bill, one of the first measures brought 
before this new session of Congress, the Bureau of 
Chemistry asks for an appropriation for this purpose, and 
in further explanation of this, the Secretary of Agriculture 
in his annual report says: 


facturers to produce articles which will meet the require- 
ments of the act, putting competition on a fairer basis. 
They will be of great assistance to Federal and State 
officials in the enforcement of food and drug laws and 
will tend to promote uniformity among the various States. 


This move for Government fixed standards ought to 


Experience in connection with the administration of 
the Food and Drugs Act has strikingly emphasized the im- 
portance of enforceable standards for foods and drugs. 
Without them it is impossible to carry out completely the 
purposes of the act. In many instances protection of the 
consumer—the principal object of the law—can not fully 
be accomplished, nor can unfair pratices on the part of 
unscrupulous manufacturers adequately be prevented. In 
some cases maintenance of prosecution is difficult and ex- 
pensive, even when the articles involved clearly are adul- 
terated or misbanded. To meet this situation, I have 
recommended in the estimates for the fiscal year 1918 
that the Secretary of Agriculture be authorized to estab- 
lish standards of strength, quality, or purity for articles 
of food and for those articles of drugs which are sold 
under or by a name not recognized in the United States 
Pharmacopoeia or National Formulary. The suggestion 
provides that if any article fails to conform to the estab- 
lished standards it shall be deemed to be misbranded, un- 
less it is labeled so as plainly and conspicuously to show 
how it differs from the standard. 

The adoption of legally enforceable standards will 
benefit both the consumer and the honest manufacturer. 
They will give consumers exact information as to the 
quality of food and drug products and will enable manu- 


be heartily endorsed by every canner in the business; and 
we would iike to suggest that every reader of these lines 
at once wire his representative and Senators in Congress 
urging the passage of the bill and the allowance of the 
appropriation to enforce it. The fiscal year 1918 begins 
June 30th, 1917, so that provision for it must be made now. 
There is, therefore, no time to lose. 

Our readers will recall that the Pea Section of the 
N. C. A. did considerable work with a committee appointed 
by the Government to look into this matter of fixing 
standards. On that occasion the fullest investigation was 
welcomed, so that the Government has shown that it in- 
tends to adopt the commercial, generally recognized, work- 
able standards, and not announce mere theoretical stand- 
ards. In fact, the Government has asked the various food 
branches to designate the proper standards, and to submit 
them to its committee. They are, therefore, probably ready 
now with well defined ideas as to these standards and 
merely want the authority to go ahead. 

As the canning industry was foremost in advocating 
the enactment of a pure food law, let it now take the lead 
in ad: ocating the establishmnet of standards. 


MERICAN CokeTin Plates 


Highest quality TIN PLATES— specially adapted to the requirements of the er and packing industries. 
We also manufacture Black Sheets, Galvanized Sheets, Terne Plates, Formed Metal Roofing and Siding 
Products, unexcelled for the construction of sheds, factories, warehouses, etc. Write for full information. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, , General | Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


Ic 4 
20 
Ic Ks 1K 
X28 = 


Specify * ify ‘AME! 


EAST BROOKLYN BOX 


BALTIMORE 


PACKING BOXES and SHOOKS 


Car, Cargo and Auto Delivery 


Co. 


MD. 


REDGE 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE KNAPP WAY 


of labeling suits mighty well. Nothing just like it. 
Lots of difference between an automatic labeler and 
one that is not. ‘‘Hit and miss’’ don’t pay. Long 
ago we tried to get what we are now s0 proud to 
show—The Knapp Automatic. These machines give 
splendid results, made for one size can or adjustable. 


Our rebuilt labelers are up-to-date, all new but the 
frames. We guarantee them fully. 


Write us for proposition on new or rebuilt labelers 


The FRED. H. KNAPP COMPANY 


Baltimore = = = Maryland 


Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. The Brown-Boggs Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 


FOR RUSTY CANS 


Also, colored lacquers for all 
cans new or old. Better pro- 
tect cans before they rust and 
save on “swells, rusties’’, 
clause. 


JOHN G. MAIERS’ SONS 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


H. D. DREYER & CO.,, Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 
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Portland, (Me.) Market 


The Maine Canners meet—Boys Corn Clubs being entertained by the canners—Blueberries 


in low supply—Lobster also gone—More buyers for Clams than sellers—Fancy corn 


Portland, Dec. 6th, 1916. 

Today will be held the annual meeting of the Maine Can- 
ners’ Association. This Association holds no conventions, but 
its members meet several times during the year for a good din- 
ner, and talk among themselves about matters interesting to 
the business. A report of the election of officers will be sent 
you for a later issue. 

Boys’ Corn Clubs.—December 5th, 6th and 7th were the 
days appointed for the “gathering of the clans.” Five hun- 
dred boys, ages from 10 to 18, among the members of the 
several clubs, are here and being entertained by the members 
of the Canners’ Association and Chamber of Commerce. The 
Boys’ Corn Clubs will be of great educational benefit even to 
“their fathers.”’ The exhibit of about 5,000 ears (10 from 
each boy) is very fine, and although the past season was the 
poorest ever known, the seed is well matured—large ears, 
small kernels. 

When the session is closed full reports will be sent you, 
which will be of interest to your readers. 

Blueberries.—Continued calls for this fruit result in find- 
ing none in first hands, and it is confidently stated that all 
jobbers are practically sold out. No prices can be named. 

Lobster—Appears to be in the same class as blueberries. 
None to be secured from packers, at least. 

Clams.—Pack continues to be light. 
plentiful than sellers. 


Buyers are more 
Packers are not quoting any open price. 


Some have more orders now than can be filled. 


nearing the $2 mark—General trade dull. 


Apples.—Price has again advanced. One prominent 
handler of No. 10 apples stated that last week he could buy 
for $2.70 (one lot), but doubted being able to find any now 
under $2.75. 

Corn.—F ancy Maine is held firmly at $1.75. 
been made at that price to go to other cities. This is a record 
price for many years. Standard Maine corn will bring $1.25 
quickly. No future price is being talked of. The writer an- 
ticipates an advance over 1916 of at least 20c. 

Sardines.—The pack is over, with a great shortage of 
stock on hand. Prices are so unsettled that it is useless to 
quote. Last price named was $4.25@4.50 on plain keyless; 
quarter-oils, keyless, key cartons, key smoked and other va- 
rieties run from $4.50 to $6.00. 

A new company is to appear in the lists when the 1917 
season opens. The Majestic Canning Company will operate 
an up-to-date factory—nice buildings, all new and modern ma- 
chinery, at Port Clyde, Maine. General offices will be in Port- 
land. Their proposition is to pack nothing but high quality 
goods. The quality of sardines has been much higher this 
year than formerly, owing to close inspection. We feel sure 
that following years will show further improvement. 

General Canned Foods Trade—Is certainly dull in New 
England. The drop in tomatoes is having its influence, particu- 
larly among those who yet feel that the advances upon all food 
lines are at least in part speculative. MAINE. 


Sales have 


COST OF CANNING FRUIT IN 1197. 


The fruit section of the National Canners’ Association 
set to work its Cost Accounting Committee, composed of W. 
F. Kittleberger, Webster, N. Y.; E. J. Tobin, Vator, N. Y.; E. 
S. Thorn, Geneva, N. Y.; Frank Gerber, Fremont, Mich., and 
Bert Johnson, Highland, Ark., to learn just what next year’s 
packs are likely to cost. They reported under date of Nov. 
6th, as follows: 

To the Fruit Canners: 

The time will soon be at hand when the canner will be 
asked to make prices on future offerings; indeed we have al- 
ready heard of some instances where prices have been quoted. 

Now, before making any prices for 1917 pack, it behooves 
every canner to stop and take into careful consideration what 
it will cost him to pack goods in 1917. Most of us have been 
in the habit of basing our future prices on previous years’ con- 
ditions and trust in Providence to keep us out of trouble, 
with the result that quite often we were confronted with con- 
ditions entirely different resulting in higher cost of production 
and ultimate loss. 

Cost conditions in 1917 will undoubtedly be much higher 
than ever before. No canner can afford to ignore this any 
longer. 

Basing the cost of cans, for instance, on the present cost 
of tinplate, and there is no hope of prospect for a decline in 
price, cans will cost from 30 per cent. to 40 per cent, more; 
cases will also cost about 10 per cent. more; labor has ad- 
vanced, or will advance from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent.; 
labels and fuel, 100 per cent., and everything else that will 
go into the packing of canned food will be higher. 


The Committee of Cost Accounting at a recent meeting 
have gone over these matters very carefully, and picking out 
a few articles for illustration, have found the following ad- 
vances that must be included in the cost: 


Columbian Red Raspberries, in No. 2 tins 
Estimated advance per doz. Est. Rate of Adv. 


-01 18 per cent 


Average advance, 25 per cent. 


Another example, No. 10 Red Sour Pitted Cherries; 72 Ib. pack 
Estimated advance per doz. Est. Rate of Adv. 


Warehouse -025 50 per cent 
oe -045 100 per cent 
Selling Expense ...... 128 28 per cent 


Total estimated abvance, $2.366. 

Average advance, 30 per cent. to 40 per cent. 

Now, while these advances over last year’s cost may appear 
rather high, yet it is doubtful if there is one packer who can 
find an item where he can safely figure on a less expense and 
base his cost figures below what our Committee considered 
a very conservative average. 


Hoping that this may assist in arriving at the proper cost, 
and prevent losses by selling below cost, we remain, 


Very truly, THE COMMITTEE ON COST ACCOUNTING, 
Wm. F. KITTLEBERGER, Chairman. 


045 50 per cont 
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JEROME RICE SEE 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


We are headquarters for 
the best of everything in 


SEEDS 


used by Canners Everywhere 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
rivited to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam, or open bath process. 


SCHLUTTER- 
ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 
SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO.W. ZASTROW 


STICKNEY’S PLUNGER FILLER 


FOR No. 2 CANS AND UNDER 


Price - $250.00 


This machine will 
handle goods that 
have to be forced; 
Like Corn, Succo- 
tash, Berries,Clams 
Minced Clams, To- 
mato Pulp, Etc. 


. 


Capacity: 2000 Per Hour 


HENRY R. STICKNEY 
PORTLAND, ME. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENT FOR 
SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO. 
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FREIGHT RATES & SHIPPING NEWS 


HERBERT SHERIDAN, Traffic Manager 
THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE OF BALTIMORE 


The student of transportation matters has abundant op- 
portunity to choose his subject for special observation and 
analysis these days, and it is difficult for transportation officials 
and men engaged in traffic work to follow with desired thor- 
oughness the highly important hearings and investigations in 
the different channels of traffic and transportation. 

The Newlands investigation, which began in Washington, 
November 20th, is under way, with hardly enough disclosed so 
far to indicate the reception the business world will accord 
certain announcements the carriers have made as indicating 
their conclusions. 


The highly-important car shortage investigation which has 
been conducted by Interstate Commerce Commissioner Mc- 
Chord, resulted in selection of a permanent committee of trans- 
portation experts representing the American Railway Associa- 
tion, which will sit in Washington with representative of the 
Commission and decide such controversies as may arise. 

It is expected the railroad committee will insist on two 
remedies for the shortage situation—‘‘The contingent increase 
in per diem charges and increased demurrage rates.’’ 

Per diem charges consist of the charge paid by each rail- 
road to the owner of a foreign car on its rails. Of late, this 
has been 45 cents per day, and there has been considerable agi- 
tation looking toward a radical increase in this amount. 

The demurrage charge is one paid by shippers or receivers 
of freight for delay in loading or unloading cars, and has usu- 
ally been $1.00 per car per day after 48 hours free time. 

In New England for several months this has been followed 
by track storage charges of $5.00 per car per day. 

The railroads proposed general application of a radical 
increase in demurrage charges effective December lst, but the 
Commission has suspended these until March 31st, 1917. 

It seems certain that from the illumination of the subject 
of car shortages with specific instances of serious effects to 
owners (of cars and shippers) benefits will follow. 


The so-called Adamson Eight-Hour legislation is another 


phase of the transportation subject looming large and proving 
a source of anxiety everywhere. 


Owing to insufficient freight terminals in Baltimore, ship- 
pers continue to be greatly inconvenienced. 

At recent date 150 cars of merchandise for one of the 
large freight terminals were held out and an embargo on ship- 
ments of merchandise for Baltimore by one of the large sys- 
tems was impending. By extra efforts and an unusual supply 


of labor the accumulation was reduced and the threatened em- 
bargo avoided. 


In this connection, it is apparent that an improvement of 
its Calvert terminal by the Pennsylvania Railroad along the 
expected lines two years ago wouW materially benefit Balti- 
more, and if the shipping public would request His Honor the 
Mayor to forego the requirements of electrification, it is pos- 
sible the Pennsylvania Railroad would revive their plans and 
make the improvements which are needed both for economical 
operation of their terminal and direct benefit to shippers. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Chesapeake Bay steamer ser- 


vice question was before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in oral arguments December 2nd. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Baltimore interests set forth the great desirability of con- 
tinued regular service with much praise for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in continuing operation through the year 1916 in con- 
formity with an extension of the effective date of the Commis- 
sion’s order. 

Whether the theory advanced by the railroad’s attorney, 
that competition does not exist under proper interpretation of 
the language of the law, or whether divorcement will be found 
to be a necessity, in order to comply with the law, remains to 
be seen. 

As indicating the danger of the penalty of the law, ship- 
pers incur when they misdescribe or underbill freight ship- 
ments, the following article, which appeared in the “Railway 


Age Gazette,? New York-Chicago, November 24th, 1916, is 
illuminating: 


“The Memphis Furniture Manufacturing Company re- 
cently entered a plea of guilty before Judge John E. Mc- 
Call in the Federal Court at Memphis, on a charge of vio- 
lation of the Interstate Commerce Act, by misbilling 
freight and was fined $200 each on eight counts. One 
count was dismissed. The indictments charged that the 
company loaded rugs, blankets, window shades, etc., in 
carload lots of furniture, and lumped them in with the 
furniture.” 


Increased rates from water line points on B., C. & A. and 
M., D. & V. Ry. in Maryland and Virginia to points in the West 
via Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, rail and lake, which on July 
27th, 1916, were suspended by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission until November 29th, 1916, have been further sus- 
pended until May 29th, 1917. 


THE OHIO CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
PROGRAM 


Tenth Annual Meeting, Southern Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, 
December 12th, 1916. 
9 A. M.—Address of Welcome—Hon. George Karz, Mayor of 
the City of Columbus. 
Agricultural Interests of Ohio—Hon. G. A. Stauffer, 
Secretary The State Board of Agriculture. 
Co-operation—Frank E. Gorrell, Secretary National 
Canners’ Association, Washington, D. C. 
M.—Movie Film of the Hoopeston Canning Company 
Plant at Hoopeston, Ill., American Can Company. 


Noon Luncheon. 


M.—Cause of Springers and Method of Elimination—Dr. 
A. W. Bitting, Research Laboratory National Can- 
ners’ Association, Washington, D. C. 

Corn Packing Problems and Their Solutions—J. W. 
Lawrence, National Canners’ Laboratory, Aspin- 
wall, Pa. 

Blackboard Exercise of 1917 Costs. 

Report of Committee on Uniform Contracts. 

M.—Ladies’ Meeting, Room 633 Southern Hotel. 

Opportunity of Service—W. J. Sears, Chillicothe, 0. 

Organization of Ladies? Auxiliary. 


M.—tTheatre Party. Courtesy Machinery and Supplies 
Association. 


Wednesday, December 13th, 1916. 


M.—Sanitary Law and Its Interpretation as Affecting the 
Canning Interests of Ohio—L. G. Bingham, State 
Inspector. 

Some Corn Canning Investigations—Prof. Roe E. 
Remington, Agricultural College, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Report of Committees. 

Election of Officers. 

Noon Luncheon. 

M.—-Ladies Especially Invited to attend this session. 

Women, The Purchasing Agent—-Miss Anne E. 
Riordan, President of The Women’s Federated 
Clubs of Columbus. 

Use of Fruit and Vegétables in the Diet — Miss 
Rhoda E. Dick, Assistant Superintendent of Home 
Economics, O. S. U., Columbus. 

What the Housewife Should Know to Become an 
Intelligent Canned Foods Buyer—TIllustrated by 
Samples—Mr. Carey Emerson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

. M.— Banquet. Dancing. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE 


WESTERN RESERVE SEED CO. 


W. C. PRESSING, President 


NORWALK OHIO 


Growers Exclusively of 


SWEET CORN SEE 


Specialists in Canning Varieties. 


Get our prices on our 1917 
Crop before placing your 
order. 


Quality Seed make the Yield and Quality in the Can. 


We have some Alaska and Sweet 
Varieties of Peas to offer for Spot. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery. 


Wanted—Machinery. 


FOR SALE—One Sprague rotary capping 
machine; one Renneburg rotary spinach washer; two 
Sprague 12-disc exhaust boxes with copper tops, sides 
and bottoms; one Zastrow crane; one Huntley tomato 
scalder ; two Sinclair-Scott iron pea hullers and separa- 
tors; one half-ton Sprague electric hoist; two cooling 
tanks; three horizontal boilers, 100 H. P.; one upright 
boiler, 120 H. P.; one engine, 125 H. P.; two Colbert 
tomato packers; one Slaysman vacuum pump; Mitchell 
pineapple graters, corers and slicers; one Hawkins cap- 
per; one Sweet Potato peeler; scales, shafting, etc. All 
in first-class condition. Apply Post Office Box 554, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Style E Wonder Cooker for No. 3 
cans; used only one season; built in 1915. Guaranteed 
in good shape, price right. Address Box A-828, care 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—A complete 70,000 per day capacity 
line of soldered can-making machinery, including slit- 
ters, locker, header, floater, testers, dryer, presses, dies, 
20th Century gas machine, two Torris Wold & Co. 
solder hem cap-making machines with necessary dies, 
ribbon rolls, etc. Having discontinued the making of 
cans, this complete line of machinery will be sold at once 
either separately or as a whole. Address W. H. Neal 
& Son Co., Hurlock, Md. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—First-class canning factory, complete 
in every way, for sale, in Delaware; fine location for to- 
matoes and lima beans. Address Box A-336, care The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Prompt or deferred shipment; 100,000 
No. 2 box shooks; 100,000 No. 3 box shooks; 1,000 bu. 
Alaska seed peas; 1,000 bu. Admiral seed peas; 150 bu. 
Giant stringless green pod beans; 250 bu. Stowell’s Ever- 
green seed corn; 150 bu. Country Gentleman seed corn. 
Prices upon application. Address W. E. Robinson & 
Co., Belair, Md. 


FOR SALE—Boxes and box shooks; send us your 
orders. Jackson Lumber, Box & Veneer Co., Jackson, 
Miss. 

FOR SALE—22,000 open top sample cans, 100 
grams, with covers; 90 Ibs. best coke; bargain. - Address 
Wm. S. Kelley, Jr., 96 Sherman Place, Jersey City, N. J 


For Sale—Seeds. 

FOR SALE—We will have a small amount of surplus 
Early Crosby sweet corn seed. Address Darting & McGav- 
ren, Glenwood, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Stowell’s Evergreen, White Evergreen 
and Country Gentleman seed corn. Address Box A-332, 
care The Canning Trade. 


Cireles. 
We buy all sizes of tin circles, bright and litho- 
graphed. Advise what you have for sale now, or will 


have later. Address, Tower Manufacturing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


WANTED—Two Harris or Hawkins hoists; two 
Cuykendall mixers; two M. & S. silkers; six closed re- 
torts; 24 process crates; one Colossus pea _ separator. 
Address Box A-327, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One Style C Monitor Blancher. Must be 


in good shape. Advise age, price and particulars. Ad- 
dress Box A-329, care The Canning Trade. 


_ WANTED—20-foot steam box. State condition, 
price and terms; how long in use, whether swinging or 
sliding doors in front and rear. Address Box A-330, 
care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted— Miscellaneous 


FACTORY WANTED—We are seeking an ideal 
location for the packing of catsup and tomato pulp in the 
Middle West, preferably where we could have water and 
rail shipping facilities and where tomatoes could be con- 
tracted for in very large quantities, say 5,000 to 10,000 
tons annually, at not over $10 per ton at factory. Address 
Box A-331, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Tomato Pulp. Quote price f. 0. b. 


Bridgeton, N. J., stating quantity. Address Box A-334, . 
care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Three steam jacketed boilers, 250 gal- 
lons each, in good condition. Address F. Romeo & Co., 
Inc., 375 Washington St., New York City. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


Paid subscribers may use this column free, for securing 
either Positions or Help. It is conducted for the benefit of 
subscribers; we WANT you to make use of it whenever and 
as often as you wish. But advertisements will NOT be carried 
more than ONE MONTH unless special request is made. Non- 
subscribers will be charged for the use of this column. 

When answering advertisements ‘care The Canning 
Trade,” write only the BOX NUMBER on the envelope (in 
the lower left-hand corner); put a two-cent stamp on as usual, 
then place it in another envelope and address same to The 
Canning Trade. We will re-mail it to the advertiser. 


HELP WANTED. 

HELP WANTED.—A man who thoroughly understands 

pulp making and equipping the plant. State age, experience, 
etc. Address, Box B-335, care The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 

WANTED—Position as superintendent or manager of can- 
ning plant; am thoroughly familiar with all the fundamental 
principles of the canning business from mechanical to selling 
end. Can pack full line of fruits and vegetables, kidney or 
pork and beans. Have Wisconsin and New York State experi- 
ence. Desire a change with possibility of becoming financially 
interested, though this is not essential. Can furnish best of 
references from former and present affiliations. Address Box 
B-338, care The Canning Trade. ; 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent and processor on 
peas, corn, tomatoes, hominy, kraut, peaches, apples, pumpkin, 
pork and beans with tomato sauce, lima beans, and red kidney 
beans; married man; can furnish best of references; wil! be 
open for position January Ist, 1917. Address Box B-325, care 
The Canning Trade. 


of standard articles, sweet potatoes, pork and beans, corn, t0- 
matoes and peas; sober, married and steady; references fur- 
nished, etc. Address Box B-326, care The Canning Trade. 

POSITION WANTED—By a sober, reliable man, as man- 
aging superintendent with a firm valuing experience in every 
detail of the packing business. Address Box B-333, care The 
Canning Trade. 


Fe 
| ee POSITION WANTED—By man experienced in the packing 
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Eureka Soldering Flux 


Eureka Soldering Flux is known the — over for its intrinsic value as a Flux in Soldering cans containing food products— 
Not only do «ur own American manufacturers find it indispe. sible, but consumers in foreign Jands demand it, because it is pure and 


reliable, thus indicating that the manufacturers know the requirements of the canning trade and meet those requirements by pro- 
ducing an a'ticle of undisputed quality. 


should it so happen that you are not using Eureka Soldering Flux, send for samples and prices today. 


manuracryreD THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


FOR SALE AT THE FOLLOWING BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


New York, 80 Maiden Lane. New Orleans, La., Godchaux Blde. Cc. W. Pike Guecr. yi Pores Telegraph 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Pear] St. and Eggleston Ave. Milwaukee, Wisc., Canal and 16th Sts. Bldg., San Francise 

Birmingham, Ala., 825 Woodward Bldg. St. Paul, Minn., 2303-05 Hampden Ave. THE "GRASSELLI. CHEMICAL co., LTD., 

Detroit, Mich., 474.486 Hancock Ave., East. Pittsburgh, Pa., Diamond Bank Bldg. Main Office and Works, Hamilton, Ont. 

Boston, Mass., 70 Kilby St- Philadelphia, Pa., Drexel Bidg. Branch Offices: 

Chicago, 2235 Ford Ave. s. O. Randail’s Son, Marine a Bidg., Bal- 347 Pape Ave., Toronto, Ont. 

St. Louis, Mo., 112 Ferry St. timore, Md 49 pong By St. -, Point St. Charles, Mon- 
tr 


Canning Machinery 
“Wonder” Continuous Cooker 
Rotary Measure Tomato Filler 


A. K. ROBINS & CoO. 


WHOLESALE SEED GROWERS 


GENERAL OFFICES 
226-228-230 WEST KINZIE STREET 


CHICAGO 
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Peas, 
Beans, 
Corn 

LEONARD SEED Co, 
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Canned Food Markets 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continuea. 


Baltimore Wew York Chicago 


Prices Given are for Wholesale Lots at Usual Terms, f. o. b. ship- | SPINACH{-Standard ie ee 1 55 1 65 
ping station, and Subject to the Usual Discount for Cash. Balti- sd SB ees 115 180 135 
more Prices Corrected by Brokers; New York and Chicago by “ “ > 100m 550 600 6 00 
Special Correspondents. SUCCOTASH{-Green Beans No. 2....... Out Out ....., 
Baltimore NewYork Chicago | SWEET POTATORS}-Jersey iis 126 
Balle. Stand. 105 120 115 
White Mammoth N No. 75 3 00 2 55 f. b. Co.“ 3. 
Peeled ence "4 : +4 “© f, 0, b. Balto. Stand. 10....... 83% 4 25 4 25 
TOMATOES} Fancy (feb. Ball) No.10 485 500 _...... 
ee, Jerse Fac'y ) No. 5 50 5 50 
White, Medinm 2 25 “ Stand. County) No.10 475 ...... 5 25 
White, Small BH 20 Jersey _(f.0.b. County) He. 
Green, 210 1°70 “ Ex. Stand. Ball.) No. 3.135 ...... 1 50 
Tips White, 30 Stand. No. 8125 180 135 
BAKED BEANSt-No. 1, Plain Out Out Out “A 
3, In Sauce........... Out Out Out “ 8 ds ‘ No. 
165 175 | TOMATO Standard No.10 Out 6 00 
“ String, StandardGreen 2....110 107% 1 05 ‘Michigan — 
Cut White “ 2....110 115 Out APPLESt-Maryland, o.b. factory 250 2635 
APRICOTS—Cala. Stand. 2%s................. 
| No. 2...... 1 60 1 05 1 05 
Large Out Out 1 905 Maine “ Out 
2 Std. Shoepeg f. 0. b. County... 125 CHERRIES§-No. 70 85 
No. 2 Std. Shoepeg f.0.b Balto.....1 30 “ Bed “ 2 Out 
No. 2 Extra Std. Shoepegf.o.b.Co.135 140 #£1 50 “ White “ Stan Out 
“No. 2 Std. Maine Style Baito........... 125 12 ..... id ‘2 Ex. 
“No. 2 Std. Maine Stylef.o.b. Co....125 Out... 0 
No. 2 Ex. Std. Maine Style............. 180 135 R 10 ur 
No. 2 Fancy Maine Stylef.o.b.Balto. 135 —...... GOOSEBERRIES§-Stand. No. 90 95 95 
2 Fancy f. o. b. County 500 450 
1 30 PEACHES*-Cala. Stand. No, 2%, L. 1 80 1 80 1 85 
125 125 ‘ Ex. Stand. 2%, $10 210 2165 
HOMINY{—Inside Enameled No. J 82% PEACHES t-No. 1 Ex. Sliced Yellow, .. 85 85 85 
“ Standard 67% 80 2 Standard White 
MIXED VEGETA.) No. 2—12 Kinds........1 ..... 1 00  Yellow...... 16 18 16 
TOMATOES.t 3 ” Standards, White......... Out 1 55 
PBAS}-No. 2 Early June 110 #115 105 "3 'Yellow........ 150 165 60 
2 Ex. Stand. Eariy Junes.......... 115 120 110 White......... Out 150 
‘* 2 Sifted ...... 1250 135 115 * Ot 1 60 
sid “« 9 Extra Sifted........ evcccccccccccccs . 1 30 1 55 1 60 ” ” 3 Selected, Yellow 1 60 Bes 
Early June Seconds................ Out Out Out 3 Pies Unpeeled........... 85 90 95 
“Extra Sifted... 80 ” = 9 100 
i Fancy Petit Pois...... 90 100 PEARS{-No. 2 Seconds in Water 
PUMPKIN{-Standard No. 1 25 1 30 1 10 vad = 90 
Out 3 00 3 00 - 100 1 1 00 
Out 350 8 40 *” 3 Standards in Water.......... 97% 1 05 
SAUERERAUT}- Standard No.2 1 10 1 30 1 20 id 1 35 
Standard 1 45 1 55 1 45 1 
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CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


CANNED FISH. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


American Can Company Can Prices 


Baltimore WewYork Chicago 
PINE- Bahama Sliced Extra No.2 .... 140 15¢ 150 ; ~ September 26th, 1916. 
APPLE* Grat 1 55 1 55 To THE CANNING TRADE:— 
” ” = Owing to the continuous advance in the prices of all metals, we 
& Hawaii Sliced Extra ” 2 al * 9 95 2 15 2 20 withdraw all former quotations and, effective at once, now quote the 
” ” ” Stand. ” 2%... ( 1 80 1 95 following prices on Packers Cans (Standard Coke Plate), for ship- 
”» ” Extra if o- 1% 1 65 ment in bulk carload lots, f. o. b. shipping point, subject to immediate 
” ” » Stand. * 2 ... 135 1 40 1 50 acceptance and change without notice. 
” Grated Extra 2 ..... 1 40 1 50 1 60 
” Stand 1.90 1 30 1 50 SANITARY CANS WITH SANITARY GASKETS 
’ Shredded Syrup " ro .... 525 525 5 25 
” Crushed Water ..... 4°75 475 475 : $14.50 per m. 
” Eastern Pie Water 95 20.25 per m. 
Water 3 00 N 3 75 per m. 
RASPBERRIES§—Black Water No.2 ..... Out 155 Out tits HOLE AND CAP CANS 
” Black Syrup” 2 ..... Out 160 Out $13.00 per m 
Black Water” 10..... Out Out N 
STRAW- Ex. Stan. Syrup No. 2...... 110 1 15 1 20 No. 3 2 1-16 in 25.00 ‘ 
BERRIES§— P ed 1 25 1 35 1 35 .00 per m 
” Extra Preserved 1 40 1 50 1 60 o. 10 59.00 per m 
” ard 17% 117% 


Re-Shipping Cases supplied in connection with Cans. 


HERRING ROK*-Stan. No. 199 | 
LOBBTER*-Flats, 300 300 AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 
OYSTER S§-Stan. 5 0z. No. 1............... 85 85 92% 
” “an 80 ‘ 80 80 Johnson-Morse Can Co., (Wheeling Can Co.) 
” 145 #155 175 quote same prices as above. 
BALMON—Sockeye Tall”) 230 2 55 Southern Can Co.’s Prices F or 1916 
ee ” ae ei Mio ae 1 60 1 be Quotations for the coming season will be supplied on application. 
” Red Alaska Tall 7 Liscccccccsceces cvcece 1 90 1 85 In addition to our line of Cap Hole Cans, we are prepared to fur- 
nish all Regular and many special sizes of Sanitary Cans Plain or Pro- 
Automatic Double Seamers for closing Sanitary Cans supplied 
Flat 175 a nominal rental basis, or for sale outright. 
Tall 125 125 "ated Re-shipping Cases of excellent quality from our own 
"Columbia talls, 220 225 SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 
Out 1 10 CAN PRICES 
3HRIMP§-Wet or Dry NO. 1.....ccscssssee0 Out 210 200 The can companies have withdrawn prices, but will quot 
Wet or Dry No. 1........ Out 1 10 1 05 


CANNERS’ METALS 
5 to 10 tons 1 to 4 tons 


PIG TIN—Straits ......... 43 75 

PIG LEAD—Omaha or Federal 
% 


OFFICIAL STANDARD SIZES OF CANS 


Hole and Cap Cans 


Diameter Height 


14x20, 107 Ibs. Base Coke Tin Plate...........sssscesssee ceeeseeeeee 7 00 Sanitary Cans 
t Baltimore quotations corrected each week by Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Brokers (is 
“ Cranwell & Co., Brokers 4% 
$ “ C. Shriner & Co., Brokers 5 i. i, 
+ “ “ Taylor & Co., Brokers Ne. 5% in. 
New York and Chicago prices corrected by Special Correspondence. --6 3-16 7 


35 


36 


As Brokers View The Market 


Latest information from many sections of the country 
as viewed by the leading Brokers—The canned food 
situation as IT IS—Reports mainly by wire. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 9th, 1916. 

Publication this week of the official statistics of the pack 
of tomatoes in the United States in the past season, compiled 
by the National Canners’ Association, totaled the output to be 
13,142,000 cases from the largest acreage ever planted. In the 
banner year, 1914, the output was 15,222,000 cases, and they 
were marketed before the canning season of 1915 was fully 
under way. The combined packs of 1913 and 1914 were 
29,428,000 cases, while the combined packs of 1915 and 1916 
were 21,611,000 cases, a comparative shortage of 7,817,000 
cases. The consumption in 1913 and 1914 was considered to 
have been normal, and when the canning season of 1915 opened 
up there were almost bare floors at the canneries and in the 
jobbers’ warehouses. The pack of 1915 was rapidly absorbed 
and, in consequence, there followed an abnormal demand for 
“futures” for delivery out of the 1916 pack. The jobbers, ap- 
parently, were short on tomatoes, and the canners sold heavily, 
many of them over-selling, on the theory that the largest acre- 
age would be sure to produce the biggest output ever. But the 
unexpected happened, as usual, with tomatoes. Almost con- 
. tinuous unfavorable weather conditions prevailed until Septem- 
ber, with increasing scarcity of labor and higher cost of all 
materials, and the canners found themselves up against a seri- 
ous situation. Abnormal conditions were created and still ex- 
ist, with every indication of continuing into the season of 
1917. There is already a demand from jobbers for prices on 
future tomatoes, 1917 pack, but the reliable, financially respon- 
sible canners, whose contracts are worth par under any and all 
circumstances, decline to make any prices until they know the 
approximate cost for the canning season, which cannot be as- 
certained at this time. Buying or selling futures under pre- 
vailing conditions is simply a gambling proposition. 

If one may be governed by indications alone, the reaction 
in the prices of spot tomatoes has probably reached its limit. 
At any rate, there was better buying this week, and the ship- 
ments were well distributed at 95c for No. 2 standards and 
$1.25 for No. 3 standards f. o. b. Baltimore. The lifting of 
the freight embargoes, temporarily at least, will help the mar- 
ket some, and intending buyers may do better this month than 
by delaying purchases until after the first of the year. When 
the statistics of the pack are digested the jobbers may feel in- 

‘clined to buy liberally, and good trades will not go a-begging. 

Corn continues strong, though less active, and the same is 
true of peas and string beans. Sweet potatoes and kraut are 
lower, with light demand this week. There is a good demand 
for soaked peas and soaked lima beans. For the other lines of 
vegetables there is little demand, and the price-changes are nil. 

There was next to nothing done here this week in canned 


fruits. There were no developments of interest and no changes 
in prices to mention. 


In Baltimore, as well as at all packing centres elsewhere, 
there is a scarcity of cove oysters, and it looks like the winter 
pack is going to be mighty small. 


THOMAS J. MEEHAN & CO. 


ABERDEEN, HARFORD COUNTY, MD. 


Aberdeen, Md., Dec. 7, 1916. 
Lack of demand has brought about a decline in the mar- 
ket on tomatoes, not that there is any glut of offerings, but 
simply a case where a packer here and there has a small sur- 
plus which he wants to close out before freezing weather, and 
is willing to shade the price rather than carry the goods 
through the winter. It is pretty generally believed that this 


THE CANNING TRADE 


reaction is only temporary, and the packers who have facil- 
ities for carrying their goods are not at all disturbed over the 
present condition of the market, but on the contrary are glad 
to see these remnants cleaned up, so as to make a healthier 
condition next spring and summer. 

We are having quite a lot of inquiries for future tomatoes 
and it seems the trade is more anxious than ever to get quota- 
tions. It would be very unwise, however, for a packer to make 
a price without some definite idea of the cost of production, 
and it has been figured out by a competent committee that the 
increased cost of packing No. 3 tomatoes would be anywhere 
from 20c to 31c per dozen over last year, depending on the 
price of cans and raw stock. As soon as we are in a position 
to quote prices will notify the trade. 

Corn.—The market on corn is in good, strong shape, and 
offerings are very light. We expect to make prices on future 
corn shortly after the turn of the year. 


: C. W. BAKER & SONS. 


THE STATISTICS FOR 1916. 
Compiled by The National Canners’ Association. 


PEAS. 
1914 
3,555,000 
1,934,000 
459,000 
470,000 
502,000 
248,000 
295,000 
350,000 


1913 
3,348,000 
2,252,000 

419,000 
830,000 
318,000 
343,000 
173,000 
197,000 


1915 
3,469,000 
2,218,000 

514,000 
544,000 
574,000 
289,000 
371,000 
303,000 
210,000 
381,000 
399,000 


1916 
2,763,000 
1,084,000 

280,000 
412,000 
468,000 
131,000 
312,000 
275,000 
228,000 
348,000 
385,000 


Wisconsin . 
New York 
Michigan .. 
Maryland 


California .... 
Illinois 
All other States 


890,000 1,034,000 


Totals. .... 8,770,000 8,847,000 


CORN. 


1,573,000 
1,515,000 
1,114,000 
1,203,000 
1,364,000 
771,000 
342,000 
694,000 
234,000 


9,272,000 6,686,000 


lowa 
Illinois 


884,000 
1,330,000 
650,000 
984,000 
1,023,000 
393,000 
377,000 
785,000 
188,000 


1,223,000 
2,081,000 
942,000 
1,144,000 
1,609,000 
1,016,000 
208,000 
788,000 
121,000 


1,730,000 
1,540,000 
782,000 
930,000 
1,448,000 
280,000 
322,000 
797,000 
278,000 


Maryland 
New York 
Wisconsin ... 
Indiana .... 
Minnesota .. 
Mo., Mich., Del., 
Vt. 
All other States 


466,000 
203,000 


730,000 
259,000 


722,000 
273,000 


725,000 
298,000 


9,789,000 
TOMATOES. 


6,280,000 5,850,000 
1,646,000 1,335,000 
883,000 728,000 
948,000 1,295,000 
326,000 523,000 
487,000 601,000 
138,000 376,000 
945,000 867,000 
1,227,000 1,963,000 


10,124,000 9,130,000 


Maryland 
Delaware 

New Jersey.... 
Indiana .... 


3,084,000 
711,000 
325,000 
419,000 
157,000 
256,000 
252,000 
969,000 
128,000 

1,281,000 
329,000 


6,042,000 
1,199,000 
712,000 
760,000 
186,000 
174,000 
211,000 
928,000 
178,000 
1,635,000 
373,000 


Missouri 

Va..& W. Va... 

Wash. & Colo.. 

Cal. de)... 

La., Mich., Ill., 
Minn. 

Pa., Tenn., Ky. 

All other States 


551,000 739,000 


157,000 
45'8,000 
129,000 


368,000 
418,000 
159,000 


163,000 
259,000 
136,000 


8,469,000 13,142,000 


387,000 
108,000 


: 
Totals. .... 
New York..... 
Totals... ..14,206,000 15,222,000 [x 


American Sugar Refining Company 


Clean Cane Sugar 
for Canning 


Our canning sugars are of the 
best quality, all cane, clean and 
of highest sweetening power. 


You will receive perfect sat- 
isfaction with the grade or 
variety of this sugar which is 
best fitted to your products. 
We shall be glad to help you 
find the sugar you need. 


American Sugar Refining ene 


The Most Complete Line of Sugar in the World 


THE CANNING TRADE 


PEAS 


ALASKAS 


FOR SEED OR COMMERCIAL 
USE 


WRITE US 


KNAUF & TESCH CO. 
WHOLESALE SEEDSMEN 
CHILTON WISCONSIN 


1916 
ALMANAC 


OF THE 
CANNING. STRY. 


ORTHR 


COVERS THE CANNING WORLD. 


Get The Habit: Keep your Almanac (you 
have one) hanging by your desk. When you 
want information, turn to it. It’s handy. If 
what you want is not there ask us. 


BOYLE CAN 
COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PACKERS SANITARY 
CANS 


37 
3 
. 


WHERE TO BUY 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Air Pumps. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Books on Canning, Preserving, Etc. 


“A Complete Course in Canning,” $5.00. 
“How to Buy and Sell Canned Foods. 


“History of Canning Industry,” $1.00. 
“1916 Almanac of the Canning Trade,” 
$1.00. Address The Canning Trade, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bottle Capping, Corking, Filling Machines. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Bottle Labeling Machines. 
Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, Mass 
Boxes and Box Shooks, 
Baltimore Box and Shook Co., Baltimore. 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore, Md. 


H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
East Brooklyn Box Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Boxing Machines. 
Fred H Knapp Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Brokers, 


Crary Brokerage Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
Harry C Gilbert Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
J B Henderson & Son, Chicago. 
Seggerman Bros., New York City. 


Canned Foods of All Kinds. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


Cans and Solder Hemmed Caps. 


American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 

Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, 
Baltimore. 

Johnson-Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W Va. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Can Machinery—Sanitary and Reg- 
ular. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
John R, Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Torris Wold & Co., Chicago, II. 


Can Washing Machine. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Capping Machines, Power and Hand. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Capping Steels, 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
H. R. Stickney, Portland, Maine. 


Catsup Machines. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Consulting Experts. 
W. L. Hinchman, Haddonfield, N. J. 


Continuous Automatic Cookers. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 


Corn Cookers, Fillers and Mixers. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Cranes and Carrying Machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Crates (Iron Process) 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 


Directory of Canners, 
Nat, Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


Electric Machinery. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Engines, Boilers, Fittings, etc. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Exhaust Boxes (Steam, Continuous). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Filling Machines—aAll Kinds. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md, 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Henry R. Stickney, Portland, Maine. 


Gears, Silent. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Insurance, 


Canners Exchange, Chicago. 
(Lansing B. Warner, Manager.) 


Kettles, Process and Jacketed, 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K, Rebins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Schlutter-Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Labels, 


R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 


Labeling Machines. 
Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 
Morral Bros., Morrai, O. 

Lacquer. 


John G. Maiers’ Sons, Baltimore. 
Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 


Lacquering Machines, 
Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 


Meters-Flow, Steam, Air and Gas. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Nailing Machines. 

E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Oyster Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 
Paring Machines, Apples, etc. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Paste. 


Fred H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Pea Cleaners. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Pea Separators or Graders. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. - 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Peeling Tables—T t 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Pineapple Machinery. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
A. K, Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Machine Co., Balto. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 


Pulp Machines, 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Pump—refuse skins, etc, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Salt 
Colonial Salt Co., Akron, O.—Chicago. 


Sanitary Cans and Closing Machines. 
American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 
W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore, 


Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, 
Baltimore. 


Johnson-Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W Va. 
Sanitary Can Co., New York City. 


(Indianapolis, Bridgeton.) 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Sanitary Can Making Machinery. 
See “Can Making Machinery.” 


Seeds. 


J. Bolgiano & Son, Baltimore. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago., Ill. 

J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 

Western Reserve Seed Co., Norwalk, O. 


Sieves and Screens, 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Sealder, Tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Solder Cap Hemming Machines. 
Torris Wold Co., Chicago. 


Storage Warehouses, 
Brokers Office and Warehouse Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Sugar. 
American Sugar Refining Co., New York City. 


Syrupers (Automatic), 
» E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Tin Plate. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Washers—Fruits and Vegetables, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Turbines—Steam, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. ¥. 


Wipers, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 


CANNING TRADE 


SAFETY FIRST 


Merchandise 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With Improved 
Hinged Door, 
Making the work 
Lighter and Quicker 


This New Combination Merchandise Storage and Office Building is not Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 
semi-fireproof, but is fireproof. Insurance on merchandise is 15 3/10c. 
Every floor steam heated. 


Warehouse located within five minutes walk of all freight depots, and Machine and Boiler Works 
at the door of the richest agricultural territory on earth. 
We own and operate our own building, and are also bonded to the state. > 
Switching charges absorbed by carrier. We solicit your Kansas City 2639 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
business on the basis of safety and service. 
BROKERS OFFICE & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Works: Atlantic Wharf, Boston St. and Lakewood Ave. 
“Brokers’ Building” KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Stevenson & Co., Inc. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Cut on the right represents machine for SLICING Pine- 
apples from 2/16 to % of an inch in thickness; every slice cut 
even and of same thickness. It is easily adjustable; made sub- 
stantial and durable. Made either for hand or steam power. 
The legs are sufficiently splayed to admit placing of tub under 
the machine. CAPACITY: the pack of any ordinary house. 
Speed of machine, 75 revolutions per minute. Tight and loose 
pulleys, 8 inch diameter, 2 inch face. 


Cut below represent Pineapple CORING machine with 
ample capacity to suit any ordinary house. Speed 400 revolu- 
tions per minute. Pulleys 3% inch diameter. 2 inch face. 


STEVENSON & CO., Inc. 


6O!1 South Caroline St. 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


Also Manufacturers of CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


— 
| | 


CHICAGO CANONSBURG BALTIMORE NEW YORK SYRACUSE 


CONTINENTAL CAN CO.,, Ine. 


TO THE CANNING TRADE: 


We have five of the largest and best equipped 
Can Factories in America, making all types of cans 
for canning house purposes; including hole-and-cap 
cans, with solder hemmed caps, and open-top (or 
sanitary) cans, which we sell in conjunction with 
our famous Continental Closing Machines. 


Our Cans and Closing Machines are without 
exception the best in the country; our shipping 
facilities are unexcelled, and the personal attention 
we give to each and every order, makes our service 
to our customers unique in its efficiency. 


The factory nearest you will give you any 
information you require—write us. | 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


Thos. G. President. 


: 


